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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Fox many books, that have been ſent 
into the world by the ambition of appear- 
ing in print, the apology has been, in 
order to deprecate the ſeverity of criti- 
ciſm, that they were not intended for 
the public eye: and the authors of ſuch 
books, after ſo candid a declaration, have 
generally thought themſelves ſecure, with- 
out conſidering that the queſtion would be 
put to them, Why then do you pub- 
<« liſh?” On the preſent occaſion, how- 
ever, it will, it is hoped, be remembered 
that there is a ſpecies of writing, that has 
claimed, in all ages,. the benefit of the 
A 3 
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apology, without being obliged to anſwer 
any further enquiries; and that is the 
epiſtolary ſtyle, which, if it be truly ſuch, 
has a fair title to the exemption, as it can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have had the public in 
view, at the time of penning a letter to a 
particular friend, And yet ſuch pieces 
have always been acceptable to the world, 
as men are beſt ſeen in thoſe moments 


when they are leaſt upon their guard, 


The following work is of this ſort; it 


conſiſts of letters-written at ſundry places, 
juſt as leiſure or inclination prompted ; 
the mere effuſions of the heart ; ſometimes 
the debt of friendſhip, and ſometimes of 
gratitude, to perſons of rank, with whom 


it was an honour to have even the ſlighteſt 


connexion. By ſome of theſe, the writer 
was much preſſed to print his little col- 
lection; and lord Southwell, who died 
very lately, returned ſeveral letters for 
that ſpecial purpoſe. Of that nobleman's 
taſte it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing; it 
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was well known to the world, and his 
lordſhip's repeated deſire was in the nature 
of a command, which could not be 
liſted, N 5 

The letters are now printed as they 
were originally written. To give them an 
accurate reviſion, the writer found impoſ- 
ſible amidſt the duties of the ſtation which 
he has the honour to officiate in ; and he 
therefore hopes for the indulgence of the 
candid critic ; eſpecially when he adds, 
that he does not aſpire to any degree of 
fame from this publication, One good 
end, however, he thinks may be anſwered 
by it: it may induce others, of more 
ability, to pen remarks on ſuch places and 
ſubjects, as are worthy of attention at 
home; and indeed, while curioſity is ſo 
eager to peruſe accounts of France and 
Italy, no good reaſon can be aſſigned, 
why we ſhould be altogether. indifferent 
about what occurs in our own country, 
A4 
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For Mr. Ockenden's Three Letters, which 
will be found at the end of the Second Vo- 
lume, the editor makes no apology, as 
he thinks they will recommend themſelves 
to every reader of taſte. | 


Bath, March 25, 1767. 
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LETTER 4 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
THE EARL OF CORKE. 


% 


Cheſter, July 15, 1760. 


MY LORD , 
I Have ſcarcely had- time to reſt ſince 
I left London, till now; when ſeize the 
firſt moment to tranſmit to your lordſhip, 
this ſhort but cordial mark of my reſpec, 
and to aſſure you, I ſhall always retain 
the deepeſt ſenſe of the many obligations 
you have conferred on me. Your letter 


to Mr. George Faulkner came ſafely to my 
hands, and I ſhall be careful to deliver it. 


On Friday ſe'nnight, after having, that 
day, had the honour to breakfaſt with your 
: B 
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lordſhip at Blackheath, I ſetouty/in the fly, 
for Birmingham, and travelled with ama- 
Zing expedition. My intention was to have 
gone directly to Cheſter ; and I had given 
orders to an honeſt country-man of my 
own, who condeſcended to attend me, 
but who ſhall “ never more be officer of 
© mine,” to take a place for me, ac- 
cordingly : he aſſured me he had done 
ſo; and I did not find out the difference 
between the names of Cheſter and Bir- 
mingham till I was ſeated, and ſetting 
out for the latter; which I thought better 
to do than forfeit my earneſt and poſtpone 
my journey. 


About ten, on Saturday morning, I 
found myſelf in the High-ſtreet of Oxford, 
through which I was whirled with ſuch 
rapidity as to reach Woodſtock before 
eleven, where we reſted half an hour, 
and changed horſes. All I can fay of 

I ttheſe two celebrated places is, that the 

3 fronts of ſome of the colleges gave me 
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great delight; and that in the appearance 


of Blenheim there is ſomething aweful and 


ſtupendous. I had no time to examine; 
all I could do was to admire : and though 
I love to travel at a gre& rate, I heartily 
regretted the haſte I was obliged to make 
in this carriage; which, like time and 
tide, ſtays for no man, I could have 
found vaſt ſatisfaction in taking a view 
of Stratford upon Avon, for the ſake of 
old Shakeſpeare, of whole birth this town 
boaſts; and where we baited a few 
minutes, at one of the nobleſt inns I 
ever ſaw. | 


In the evening I reached Birmingham, 
having gone one hundred and twenty-ſeven 
miles in about eighteen hours. As I had 
ſcarcely reſted above half an hour at any 


one place ſince my leaving London, and 


was heartily tired, I determined to reſt in 
this town all the following day, which was 
Sunday. 
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I need not remind your lordſhip, that 
Baſkerville, one of the beſt printers in the 
world, was born in this town, and reſides 


near it: his houſe ſtands at about half a 


mile's diſtance, on an eminence that com- 
mands a fine proſpect. I paid him a viſit, 
and was received with great politeneſs, 
though an entire ſtranger : his apartments 
are elegant; his ſtair-caſe is particularly 
curious; and the room in which he dines, 
and calls a Smoking-room, is very hand- 
ſome; the grate and furniture belonging 
to it are, I think, of bright wrought iron, 
and coſt him a round ſum. 


He has juſt completed an elegant octavo 
Common-Prayer Book ; has a ſcheme 
for publiſhing a grand folio edition of the 
Bible; and will ſoon finiſh a beautiful 
collection of Fables by the ingenious Mr. 
Dodſley :. He manufactures his own 
paper, types, and ink; and they are 


* Theſe books have been all publiſhed ſince. 
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remarkably good. This ingenious artiſt 
carries on a great trade in the japan way, 
in which he ſhewed me ſeveral uſeful ar- 
ticles, ſuch as candleſticks, ſtands, ſalvers, 
waiters, bread-baſkets, tea-boards, &c. 
elegantly deſigned, and highly finiſhed. 


Baſkerville is a great cheriſher of genius, 
which, wherever he finds it, he loſes no 


opportunity of cultivating. One of his 


workmen has manifeſted fine talents for 
fruit-painting, in ſeveral pieces which he 
ſhewed me. 


This town is ſpacious and well built-: 
its toys, hard-ware, fire-arms of all ſorts, 
and falſe ſtones for buttons, buckles, neck- 
laces, and all kinds of ornament, are known 
in every part of the trading world. The in- 
habitants are rich, civil, and induſtrious. 


They have balls, concerts, plays, and 
aſſemblies. The theatre is very neat , the 
performers are from London ; I cannot 
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ſay they are a picked ſet, but they are 
greatly encouraged during the three ſum- 
mer months of their playing. 


At alittle diſtance from the town there 
are gardens, which they call Vauxhall, 
ſmall and neat, though but indifferently 
fituated-: theſe are ſometimes lit up in an 
evening ; and a band of vocal and inftru- 
mental muſic plays for the entertainment 
of the company, at the price of a ſhilling 
a head, The houſe belonging to theſe gar- 
dens was formerly a ſeat of fir Lyfter 
Holt's. 


Here I found Mr. ——, and a large 
retinue of ſervants. I had formerly ſome 
acquaintance with him, which I now re- 
newed ; and finding by his diſcourſe, that 
he intended to ſet off the next morning for 
Cheſter, I accepted of a place, which he 
had politely offered, in his coach; by which 
means, I was ſafely conveyed to the town 
whence I have the honour to write. As | 


& 
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the wind is at preſent againſt me, I 


ſhall ſet out in a day or two for Lever- 


poole, where it is cheaper and pleaſanter 
living than at this place; and from thence 
I ſhall do myſelf the honour to addreſs 
your lordſhip another letter, if any thing 
worth while, occur to him who is, 


MY LORD, 


With great reſpect, &c. 
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LETTER EH 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD SOUTHWELL, 


Cheſter, July 17, 1760. 


MY LORD, 


Y ov have always kindly intereſted your- 
ſelf in my welfare; and I ſhould be, aſ- 
ſuredly, unworthy of your lordſhip's fur- 
ther regard, ſhould I longer defer to give 
you ſome account of my progreſs ſince I 
left London, I ſet off, my lord, in the 


flying ſtage, for Birmingham, and was on 


the road about eighteen hours, the beſt 
part of which time I ſlept; for the mo- 
tion of the carriage, which is remark- 


_* ably eaſy, had ſo little effect upon me, that 


I flumbered all night in it, as eaſily as 
if I had been a- bed. 


F rom thence I came hither in Mr. 
s coach, who is going to Ireland on 
account of a law-ſuit, 
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In our way, we ſtopped to dine at 


Namptwich, a well-built market-town, 


famous for white ſalt and excellent cheeſe. 
While dinner was providing, we took a 
view of the church, which is builtin form 
of a croſs, old, large, and handſome. 
Many of the ſtalls of the monks are ſtand- 
ing at this day, and are of oak, encum- 
bered with a great deal of carved work: 
the pulpit is remarkably beautiful, 


Here we were ſhewn the monument, of 
the founder, fir Roger de Corradoc, an 
ancient Britiſh knight, who was ſaid to be 
immediately deſcended from the renowned 
Caractacus. It is of white marble, but, 
much defaced by Cromwell's ſoldiers, 
from whoſe violence nothing neat, elegant, 
or venerable, was ſacred. | 


They were poſſeſſed of this town for a 


year and upwards, during which time they 


turned the church into a ſtable for their 


horſes, There is a charge of five ſhillings 


* 
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put down in the church- book, for pitch 
to purify the place on their departure. 


We alſo baited at Torperley, where 
there is an old church poorly ornamented, 
with a ring of five bells, and ſome good 
monuments of the Crewe and Donne 
families, It is a rectory worth three hun- 


dred pounds a year, ſubſervient to the 
biſhop of Cheſter. 


About half a mile off, upon an emi- 
nence, which, though ſurrounded by hills, 
commands a vaſt tract of land, ſtands 
Beefton caſtle, belonging to Sir John 
Glynne. It is a heap of ruins, but 
muſt have been of great extent, as the 
walls take up a large ſpace of ground, 


| Your lordſhip is fo well acquainted 
with the city of Cheſter, that it would be 
ridiculous in me to give you any account : 
yet, in this ancient city, there is an article, 
my lord, which you will permit me to 
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mention, as it may probably have eſcaped 
your notice: it is a charity-ſchool abſo- 
lutely appropriated to the education of 
jockeys. The truth of the matter is this: 
there is a charity-ſchool without the north- 
gate, well endowed, having a large fund, 
intended by the donor to be laid out in 
putting the children here educated, at a 
certain age, to trades. Some years ago it 


was uſual to bind them out to the tradeſmen 


and artificers of Cheſter; and confequently 
when out of their time they were admitted 
freemen, and had a right to vote in the 
election of members to repreſent the town 
in parliament: but it having often hap- 
pened that many of them were either too 
honeft, or too obſtinate, to receive direc- 
tions, in that material point, from any 
ſuperior but their own conſciences, the 
practice, of making them 8 AUCY REBEL- 
 Liovs tradeſmen, has been diſcontinued, 
and they are put out to horſe-hirers and 
jockeys, not free of the city. This ac- 
count I had from an old ill-natured fellow, 
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who HATES all mankind, and fattens up- 
on ſcandal, ſarcaſm, and ridicule, 

We were invited, a few days ſince, to 
dine at the town-hall with fir Richard 
Groſvenor *, who is now mayor of the 
city, and deſervedly the darling of the 
people. The company conſiſted of near 
four hundred perſons. There was great 
plenty of every thing in ſeaſon. The 
wines were good and of all Finds; but 
the moſt remarkable part of the entertain- 


ment was, that there were at once ſerved 


up forty-two haunches of veniſon. 


Sir Richard was ſupported at table by 
the eccleſiaſtic and the military powers, 
for he fat between the lord biſhop of 
Cheſter, and colonel Viner of the Lincoln- 
ſhire militia, As I know the clergy live 
well, I took up-my quarters between two 
of the prebends, and by this, ſecured my- 
ſelf ſome rational converſation, as well as a 


Since created Lord Gro:venor of Eaton, 
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comfortable dinner: an advantage, my 
lord, not always to be found in ſo large an 
aſſembly. 


We made a party one day to dine at 
Wrexham, a market- town in Wales, about 
ſix miles from Cheſter ; where there is 
a good pariſh-church, with ſome marble 
monuments therein, erected by the Mid- 
dletons of Chick-caſtle. | 


One of theſe, intended to repreſent 
the laſt day, deſigned and executed by 
Roubiliac, exhibits a pillar broken and 
tumbling, an angel blowing a trumpet 
from a confuſed ſky, and a lady ſtarting 
from a tomb which ſeems to have burſt, 


The paintings of the altar are not with- 
out. merit. The Tubje& of one is the laſt 
ſupper; and of the other, David playing. 
on the harp. 


We ſtopped between Wrexham and 
Cheſter, to view a very old church, called 


4 LETTER I. 
Gray's-Foot ; the ſteeple of which is 


an admired piece of Gothic architec- 


ture, The bells are remarkably well 
toned. The windows are of old ſtained 
glaſs, ſaid to be the beſt in England, and 
not much damaged: they were taken 
down and buried during the interregnum 
otherwiſe they had been ſurely demoliſhed. 


The church was adorned with garlands, 


and boaſts ſome ancient monuments be- 
longing to the Trevor family. 


JI am, 


MY LORD, &c. 
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LETTER II. 


TO THE EARL OF CORKE. 


Leverpoole, Aug. 2, 1760. 


MY LORD, 


As I have, no where, met with any 
accurate account of this very opulent 
town, perhaps my endeavour to give your 
lordſhip ſomething of that ſort, may not 
prove diſagreeable. 


Leverpoole ſtands upon the decline of a . 
hill, about ſix miles from the ſea. It is 
waſhed by a broad rapid ſtream called the 
Merſee, where ſhips lying at anchor are 
quite expoſed to the ſudden ſqualls of 
wind, that often ſweep the ſurface from 
the flat Cheſhire ſhore on the weſt, or the 
high lands of Lancaſhire that overlook 
the town on the eaſt; and the banks are 
ſo ſhallow and deceitful, that when once 


err m. 


a ſhip drives, there is no poſſibility of pre- 
ſerving her, if the weather prove rough, 
from being wrecked, even cloſe to the 
town. 


About three years ſince, a ſhip out- 
ward bound for America, richly laden, 
being badly piloted, ſtruck and went im- 
mediately down. Her maſt is ſtill plainly 
to be ſeen; but ſhe being effectually ſucked 
in by the heavy ſandy bottom, all attempts 
to weigh her up has been ineffectual. 


This is the reaſon that ſo few ſhips anchor 
in the road; for the merchants endeavour 
to get them immediately into dock, where 
they lie very ſecure. The docks, which 
are three in number, have been built with 
vaſt labour and expence : they are flanked 
with broad commodious quays ſurrounded 
by handſome brick houſes, inhabited for 
the moſt part by ſea-faring people, and 
communicating with the town by draw- 
bridges and flood-gates, which a man 
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muſt be wary in crofling over, as they are 
pretty narrow. 


When the tide is full in, the bridges 
are drawn up, and the gates thrown open, 
for the paſſage of veſſels inward and out. 

The cprporation is now about widening 
the entrance to the docks, which is fo 
= that ſhips have ſometimes run 
foul of each other, going out and in, 


When the famous Thurot was in the 


channel, this town expected that he 


would honour them with a viſit; and 
they made good preparation to receive 
him. The ear of a baſtion was run out 
at the main dock-head; the walls of the 
old church-yard, under which he muſt 
have paſſed before he came a-breaſt of 
the town, were ſtrengthened with ſtone 
. buttreſſes and mounds of earth; and the 


whole furniſhed with ſome very fine eigh- 
teen pounders, which were ſo diſpoſed 


as fully to command the river. The mer- 
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chants were regimented under the com- 
mand of the mayor, as colonel, divided 
into four independant companies, uni- 


formly clothed and armed, each man at 


his own expence. Beſides, lord Scarbo- 
rough and major Daſhwood marched from 


Mancheſter, at the head of the Lin- 


colnſhire militia, upon the firſt notice of 


danger, without waiting for orders from 


above: ſo that, had this bold adventurer 


| preſented himſelf, there is no doubt but 


he would have been oppoſed with a true 
Britiſh ſpirit of reſolution and gallantry. 


Thurot's real name was O'Ferral : 
his grandfather was an Iriſh officer, who 
followed the fortune of James the Second ; 


and, for the ſake of ſome family connex- 


10ns, this. unfortunate fellow was doomed 


to bear the name of his mother, who was 


of a good family in France. He was born 
in Boulogne, The means of his father 
being ſmall, the education of the ſon was 


but indifferent. He had been a ſervant, 


Urin n 


a ſailor, a ſmuggler, and laſtly commander 
of a ſhip in the French king's ſervice, &c. 
He had paſſed through moſt of the ſea- 


ports in England and Ireland: in the 


latter he was particularly well known, 
and few people were better acquainted 
with the coaſt. 


Leverpoole ſeems to be nearly as broad 


as it is long. The ſtreets are narrow, but 


tolerably well built: the place is popu- 
lous, though inferior in this reſpect to 
Briſtol, Some of the houſes are faced 
with ſtone, and elegantly finiſhed. 


The Exchange is an handſome ſquare 
ſtructure of grey ſtone, ſupported by 
arches, Being blocked up on two ſides 
with old houſes, it is ſo very dark, that 
little or no buſineſs can be tranſacted in 
it; but the merchants aſtemble in the 
ſtreet oppoſite to it, as they uſed to do 
before it was erected, and even an heavy 
ſhower can ſcarcely drive them to harbour. 
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It was built at a great expence under the 
inſpection of Meſſrs. Wood, the father 
and ſon. I need not tell your lordſhip 
that theſe are the celebrated architects, to 
whoſe correct taſte and great genius Bath 
owes ſome of her fineſt ornaments and 
moſt uſeful improvements. In the upper 
part of the Exchange are noble apartments, 
wherein the corporation tranſact public 
buſineſs. The court- room is remarkably 
handſome, large and commodious: here 
the mayor tries petty cauſes, and has power 
to ſentence for tranſportation. The 
aſſembly-room, which is alſo up ſtairs, 
is grand, ſpacious, and finely illuminated : 
here is a meeting once a fortnight to dance 
and play cards; where you will find ſome 
women elegantly accompliſhed, and per- 
fectly well dreſſed. The proceedings are 
regulated by a lady ſtiled the Queen, and 
ſhe rules with very abſolute power, 


The play-houſe, which is very neat, 
will hold about eighty pounds, Here a 
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company of London performers exhibit 
during the ſummer-ſeaſon, and acquire a 
great deal of money, I ſaw ſeveral pieces 
really well done. Holland, Shuter, and 
Mrs. Ward, who are at the head of the 
buſineſs, being very induſtrious, and care- 
ful to pleaſe, meet with great ſucceſs; not 
more however than they deſerve, The 
dances are admirably executed by Gri- 
maldi, Maraneſi, and fignora Provenſalla. 
The ſcenes are prettily painted, the clothes 
very rich, and every thing carried on with 
amazing propriety. They play three times 
2 week; and behind the boxes there is 
a table ſpread, in the manner of a coffee- 
houſe, with tea, coffee, wines, cakes, 
fruit and punch; where a woman attends 
to accommodate the company, on very 
moderate terms, with ſuch refreſhment as 
they may prefer. 


The infirmary is neat and handſome, and , 
here the poor are taken particular care of. 
Dr. Green, who is a man of learning, and 
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perfectly ſkilled in his profeſſion, ſnewed 


me, in a ſmall garden behind this houſe, in 
which he attends, a curious exotic, not 
unlike the common heath-fir : he called 
it the Froſt-plant; it being covered with a 
ſhining coat, that glitters in the ſun : it is 
cold to the touch, and diſſolves under the 


hand, 


I am, 


"MY LORD, &c, 
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TO THE EARL Or CORKE. 


Leverpoole, Aug. 5, 1760. 


I am credibly informed, my lord, that 
veſiels of 2 thouſand tons may enter the 
docks of this town, and that there is ſuffi- 
cient room in them for five or ſix hundred 
ſhips: I have little reaſon to doubt the 
aſſertion, they being really very capacious, 
Although the lively aſpect which Com- 
merce has lately aſſumed here, in every 
quarter, beſpeaks vigour, and inſpires 
chearfulneſs; yet, a hundred years 
ago, there belonged to this place, only 
one pitiful dock, ſeventy-two rated ſea- 
men, and eight veſſels, none of them 
above twenty tons burthen. The change 
for the better has been amazingly rapid. 
They now rival the great mart of Brifto}, 


err Iv. 


and have, it is confidently ſaid, for 


two years laſt paſt, paid more duty to 
the crown : they even carry on a greater 
trade with the coaſt of Guinea and the 
Weſt-India iſlands than London itſelf. 
This great increaſe of commerce is owing 
to the ſpirit and indefatigable induſtry of 
the inhabitants, the majority of whom are 


either native Iriſh, or of Iriſh deſcent : 


a freſh proof, my lord, that the Hibernians 
thrive beſt when tranſplanted. They 
engage in trade as in battle, with little 
or no ſpirit at home, but with unparalleled 
gallantry abroad, | 


Though few of the merchants have had 
more education than befits a counting- 
houſe, they are genteel in their addreſs, 
They are hoſpitable, nay friendly, to ſtran- 
gers, even thoſe of whom they have the 
leaſt knowledge: their tables areplenteouſly 
furniſhed, and their viands well ſerved 
up: their rum is excellent, of which they 
conſume large quantities in punch, made, 
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when the Weſt-India fleets come in, 


moſtly with limes, which are very eool- 
ing, and afford a delicious flavour. But 
they pique themſelves greatly upon their 
ale, 225 which almoſt every houſe brews 
a ſufficiency for its own uſe ; and ſuch is 
the unanimity prevailing among them, 
that if, by accident, one man's ſtock runs 


ſhort, he ſends his pitcher to his neigh- | 


bour to be filled. Though I am not very 
fond of the beverage uſually prepared 
under that name, I learnt, from the pecu- 
liar excellency of this, to like it a little. 
I muſt add, that I drank ſome of a.ſupe- 
rior quality with Mr. Mears, a merchant 
in the Portugueſe trade: his malt was 
bought at Derby, his hops in Kent, and 
his water brought by expreſs order from 
Liſbon: it was, indeed, an excellent 
liquor, 


I need not inform your lordſhip, that 
the principal exports of Leverpoole are all 
kinds of woollen and worſted goods, 
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with other manuſactures of Mancheſter 
and Yorkſhire; Sheffield and Birmingham 
wares, &c, Theſe they barter, on the 
coaſt of Guinea, for ſlaves, gold-duſt, 
and elephants teeth, The ſlaves they 
diſpoſe of at Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the 
other Weſt-India iſlands, for rum and 
ſugars, for which they are ſure of a quick 
ſale at home. This port is admirably 
ſituated for trade, being almoſt central in 
the channel; ſo that in war time, by 
coming north- about, their ſhips have a 
good chance for eſcaping the many pri- 
vateers belonging to the enemy, which 

cruiſe to the ſouthward ; thus their in- 
ſurance being leſs, they are able to under- 
ſell their neigabours; and ſince I have 
been here, I have ſeen enter the port, in 
one morning, ſeven Weſt-India ſhips, 
whereof five were not inſured, 


It is much to the honour of the inhabi- 
tants, that all party- diſtinction ſeems at 
preſent baniſhed from among them: they 
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agree perfectly well, and no man repines 
at his neighbour's thriving more than 
himſelf. 


Here are only three churches, but they | 
talk of building a fourth. The Papiſts, 


Preſbyterians, and Quakers, have each 
their reſpective places of worſhip. The 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is veſted in the 
- biſhop of Cheſter, and the beſt living in 
the place is enjoyed by the dean of the 
dioceſe. Your lordſhip is no ſtranger to 
his literary character: it is that Dr. Smith, 
to whom we are obliged for the tranſ- 
lations of Thucydides and Longinus. 
| / 

The number of inhabitants are com- 
puted at near forty thouſand, and they are 
daily increaſing ; nay, within theſe fif- 
teen years, the town has grown at leaſt 
one fourth. This improvement is owing 
partly to its being free for any body to 
ſettle in and follow buſineſs ; and partly 
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to the entrance of the river, which is 
broad, open and free, ſome flat ſands ex- 
cepted, now known to every ſailor that 
uſes the coaſt. With theſe advantages, 
the river here is greatly ſuperior to the 
Dee, which waters Cheſter, and in im- 
proving the navigation of which vaſt ſums 
have been ineffectually expended; for, 
beſides its mouth being narrow, and the 
channel choaked up with ſands and rocks, 
the danger of the courſe is increaſed by 
an ugly high craggy ſhore to the weſt, _ 

The roads about Leverpoole are deep 
and ſandy, conſequently rather unplea- 
ſant; but the views are grand and exten- 
ſive, particularly from a ſummer-houſe on 
Chilwell-hill, about three miles diſtant, 
where you have a proſpect of fifteen coun- 
ties, and a good view of the ſea, 


In the ſkirts of this hill are ſeveral 
ſmall villages, with gentlemen's ſeats 
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| ſcattered about, well covered, and for the 
moſt part delightfully ſituated. 


The moſt remarkable of theſe is the 
dwelling-houſe of lord Molyneux, which 
is ſmall and neat, conſtructed of a rude 
iron-coloured ſtone, and in appearance 
about two hundred years old. Belonging 
thereto is a pleaſant garden, laid out in 
the old ſtyle, with a bowling-green in 
the middle; variety of graſs-plats, high 
hedges of yew and holly, forming diffe- 
rent alleys, ornamented with figures cut 
in box, holly, &c. The whole is ter- 
minated by a grand terrace, exhibiting a 
Noble view of a country finely cultivated, 


and interſperſed with variety of AY 


villages. 


About eight miles off is a very plea- 
ſant market-town, called Preſcott. In 
riding to this place, travellers are often 


incommoded by the number of colliers 


cars and horſes, which fill the road all 
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the way to Leverpoole. It ſtands finely 


upon an eminence, having an extenſive 
command. The houſes are well built, 
and here are two inns, in which the at- 
tendance and accommodation are cheap 
and excellent. 


There are at Leverpoole three good 
inns. For ten- pence a man dines elegantly 
at an ordinary conſiſting of ten or a dozen 
diſhes. Indeed, it muſt be ſaid, both of 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, that they have 
plenty of the beſt and moſt luxurious foods 
at a very cheap rate: their mutton is 
ſmall and juicy; their fowl, whether 
wild or tame, brought in fine order to 
market; and of fiſh they have great va- 
riety in the utmoſt perfection. 


I am, 


MY LORD, &. 
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TO THE EARL OF coR kk. 


Leverpoole, Aug. 10, 1766. 


MY LORD, 


BeFoRE I quit this country, allow me to 
tranſmit to you ſome account of Kowlly, 
a ſeat belonging to the earl of Derby, and 


which was the reſidence of the Stanley 


family before the time of Henry the Se- 
venth ; for whoſe particular reception the 
oldeſt part of the preſent building was 
erected, on his intending to viſit his fa- 
ther-in-law, the nheir of this noble houſe. 
It is of a dark-brown ſtone, and looks 
like an ancient caſtle. In the year 1731. 
there was added to it a brick wing, 
and a large range of ſtables. The 
front looks neat, and ſome of the apart- 
ments are handſome; but the whole 
building, taken together, is a piece of 
patch work. | 


/ 
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Here is a large collection of pictures, 
brought from abroad by ſome painter, 
whom the late lord, who was a virtuoſo, 
maintained ſeveral years in Italy to pur- 
chaſe them: there is much merit in a 

huntſman with game, the man by Ru- 
bens, the game by Sneiders; a ſleeping 
Venus by Pouſin; ſeveral landſcapes by 
Pouſin and Claude Lorraine; but they 
are intermixed with very contemptible 
daubings. Some capital pieces 
ſpoiled by the falling- in of part of the 

old building, a few years ſince, in a 
ſtorm. An Hercules and Antzus by 
Rubens, (the good chouſe-keeper calls it 
Herculus and Amphion) an holy family 
by Rubens, a Madonna by Coreggio, and 
a few ſhip-pieces by Vandervelt and Mo- 
namy, are well worth beſtowing ſome 
hours to examine. 


In the picture gallery a man cannot, 
without amazement, if he has the leaſt 
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taſte, ſee the inequality of pieces. For 
example, here is one, of the arch- angel 
Michael driving the firſt pair out of Pa- 
radiſe. One would expect, in the figures 
of an arch- angel and our firſt parents, an 
aſſemblage of every attribute of beauty; 
yet, believe me, my lord, the devils of 
Brughell are handſomer. Adam is a tall, 
thin, meagre, ſplay-footed fellow, as yel- 
low as a gypſey, with dark-curled whiſ- 
kers like a Janizary. No part of Eve is 
either - ſoft or elegant; and the angel is 
not only perceptibly out of all proportion, 
but has a grimneſs in his face, that would 
well become a gaolcr. I was aſſured by 
the ſervant, that this piece coſt ſeven 
hundred and thirty-five pounds: it may 
be truth, but I could ſee few of its per- 
fections. | 9 


To make amends for this, here is a 

capital piece of Rembrandt's, repreſent- 

ing Belſhazar amidſt his concubines and 
| D 
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courtiers, gazing at the hand- writing on 
the wall. The figure of Belſhazar is 
truly majeſtic; his attitude finely expreſ- 
ſive of ſurpriſe ; and his countenance no- 
bly diſplays his reſolution inwardly con- 
tending with his feelings from the im- 
preſſions of an almighty power. Whoever 
examines this piece, and compares it with 
the ſtory in ſcripture, muſt allow, that 
the painter has been very ſparing of his 
canvas; for there are but three or fous 
other perſonages introduced, and in the 
collation there is no grandeur. The 
whole is however highly finiſhed, and a 
ſufficient proof of the ſtrength of the ar- 
tiſt's genius. 


The Woman of Samaria, in an- 
other room, is truly valuable. It is ſmall, 
and, the better to preſerve it, glazed. A 
lover of painting would ride an hundred 
miles to ſee a picture of ſuch ineſtimable 
worth. There cannot, in my opinion, 
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be more elegance or fine proportion than 
in the woman, contraſted with a figure 
extremely wretched, mean and ugly. I 
think I never ſaw any thing better done: 
the colouring is indeed maſterly, the 
light and ſhade finely diſpoſed, and the 
whole ſtrikes you with the boldneſs of 
baſſo relicvo, There are, in the dining- 
parlour, ſome good family pieces, by 
Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, &c. but there 
is one, very large, which is poorly exe- 
cuted : in this are introduced the pre- 
ſent earl, his counteſs, and all their chil- 
dren, about ſeven or eight, but ſo wretch- 
cdly grouped, that, were any one of them 
taken away, the artiſt's deſign would not 
be injured by the alteration. 


At Knowſley-Houſe, having, by fair 
words and a ſmall bribe, prevailed 
upon one of lord Derby's grooms 
to get the keys of the gate, we paſ⸗ 
ſed through the park, thus making 
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a ſhort cut to Preſcot, where we in- 
tended to dine. This park has fine va- 
riety of ground, and good cover for the 
deer. A piece of water, deep and broad, 
expanding itſelf for about three miles, 


is not one of its ſmalleſt beauties. On 


the top of the higheſt eminence in this 
delightful park is a very neat ſummer- 
houſe, with four arched windows, open- 
ing upon as many elegant and extenſive 
proſpects. Theſe landſcapes are painted 
in the arch of each reſpective window; 
but they are mouldering away, and no 


cCare is taken to renew them. The room 


is all of oak finely carved; the growth 
of the place. At about ſixty yards di- 
ſtance, under ground, are a kitchen and 
cellar, very convenient, but now quite 


uſeleſs. 


4 


The late earl was very fond of this 
place, from whence you have a fine com- 


mand of Knowſley-houſe, ſtanding boldly 


7 
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on a brow that overlooks a noble track 
of cultivated ground, and of a race-courſe 
four miles about. Here he uſed to en- 
courage the people to run their horſes m 
ſummer for ſmall plates, and the park 
was thrown open to all who pleaſed to 
enter, while the publicans of Preſcot were 
permitted to ere& booths and ſell li- 
quors; a proceeding whereby, he pro- 
cured himſelf the eſteenf of his neigh- 
bours, and did great ſervice to the town. 
There was alſo a free way through the 
park for the gentlemen of the country, 
which was an eſpecial favour, as the walls 
are very extenſive. _ 


The preſent earl of Derby is very old, 
and naturally inclined to retirement; but 
every body is convinced, that when his 
eldeſt fon, lord Strange, comes into poſ- 
ſeſſion, he will revive the ſpirit and ho- 
ſpitality of this ancient family. Thoſe 
who know him in private life muſt 
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ſpeak of him as generous, friendly and 


ſincere. His great abilities in the 
houſe of commons have been univerſally 


allowed, 


JI am; 


MY LORD, &c, 
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TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 


Corke, Sept. 16, 1760. 


MY LORD, 
DurinG the two months I paſſed at Le- 
verpoole, I experienced innumerable civi- 
lities from Dr. G—, Mr. John Hughes, 
Mr. Seele, and many of the principal 
merchants. 


I owed my introduction among them 
to honeſt Mr, Cummins, the Quaker, 
who was here when I firſt came to 


the town. Your lordſhip is no ſtranger 


to his character: he is ſhrewd, re- 
ſolute, penetrating and intelligent. The 
taking of Senegal, and our ſubſequent 
conqueſts on the coaſt of Guinea, were 
owing to him; he went perſonally upon 
the expedition, and all accounts of him 


nnn 

agree, that nobody could behave better; 
yet, though he hazarded a large property, 
and actually ſuffered a good deal of loſs 
in a ſervice ſo very conſiderable to the 


nation, he remains at this day wirhout 
recompence.* 


On the eleventh of September I em- 
barked for Ireland, in a letter of marque 
bound to Jamaica, and deſtined to put 
into Corke for proviſions.—There was 
no other paſſenger on board, except Mr. 
Francis Willoughby, a worthy merchant 
of Leyerpoole, who perſuaded me to 
change my courſe,” and make this voyage 
purely to viſit the celebrated lake of K il- 
larney, one of the greateſt curioſities in 
Ireland. He is nephew to the late lord 
Middleton, of Nottingham, one of queen 
Ann's twelve peers, 


Mr. Cummins has, ſince the writing of 
theſe letters, been rewarded with five hun- 
dred pounds a year on the Iriſh a3! 
went, 
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After two hours ineffeCtual endeavour 
to haul up our anchor, we were obliged 
to cut our cable, and, having a fair wind 


and fine weather, were ſoon out of ſight 


of the town. Had we delayed longer, we 


- ſhould have loſt the tide. Our anchor, 


which had got foul of ſomething below, 
was fiſhed up a few days afterwards, and 
diſpatched in the next Jamaica-man to 
Corke. On the thirteenth, about day- 
break, being off St. David's-head, we diſ- 
covered a ſhip, which bore down upon 
us, but came not within cannot-ſhot. She 
was a low ſmall floop, ſeemingly quite 


clean and new, ſat ſnug in the water, and 


made vaſt way. She altered her courſes 
ſo often, that we could not tell what to 
make of her; ſo that we ſummoned all 


hands upon deck, and having manned our 
guns, ten ſix-pounders, we fired twice, 


which ſhe did not, think proper to return, 
She now plainly appeared to be a French 
privateer ; and, by the help of our glaſſes, 
we diſcovered that ſhe was full of men, 
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I fancy ſhe thought us too well prepared 
for her reception; for having twice run 
round us, which ſhe did with eaſe, 
though we went at the rate of ſeven knots 
an hour, ſhe then, Frenchman-like, 
ſheered off. I muſt confeſs, I was heartily 
rejoiced to fee her take to her heels; for 
I felt no great inclination to make 
my firſt appearance in France as a pri- 
ſoner, | 


We were told, in a few. days after, 
that ſhe carried four ſwivels, and had 


taken two or three homeward-bound 
Americans off cape Clear. 


1 am, 


MY LORD, &c, 
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TO MR. GEORGE FAULKNER, IN DUBLIN. 


Corke, Sept. 16, 1765. 


DEAR SIR, 


_ AFTER long threatening this kingdom 
with a viſit, behold me at length ſafe 
landed on your ſhore ; and, to my own 
amazement, no leſs perhaps than yours,. 
in Corke, inſtead of Dublin. For this I 
ſhall endeavour to account; but muſt 
premiſe, that in my way from London to 
Cheſter (for that was my road) I ſtopped at 
Birmingham, at Mr. Baſkerville's. Should 
you meet with ſuch a gentleman in 
your way, tell him I have letters for 
him from lord Southwell, Mr. Mal- 
lett, and many other of our mutual 
friends ; but more particularly from the 
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good earl of Corke, by whom he is very 
highly regarded : indeed, he deſerves the 
eſteem of all his acquaintance, and en- 
Joys that of no one more ſincerely than 
of him, who has the pleaſure to be now 
writing to you. | 


I am a profeſſed admirer of Mr. Baſker- 
ville's great ingenuity. It is ſcarcely 
poſſible for any people to be more in- 
duſtrious than thoſe of Birmingham : 
from children of four years old, to infants 
of fourſcore, they are all employed. I 
am told they are famous for their fire- 
arms, of which they export large quan- 
tities. I have ſeen ſome of their guns 
and piſtols finiſhed in the "richeſt and 
neateſt manner: if they prove as ſer- 
viceable as they are curious, they muſt be 
very valuable. 


There cannot be a more pleaſing or ra- 
tional entertainment, to a man of a me- 
chanical turn, than that which ariſes 
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from examining the different engines and 
machines made uſe of in the different ma- 
nufactures of this town, more particu- 


larly in the cutlery and toy way, for which 


they have an amazingly extenſive demand. 


It is neceſſary for me now to inform you, 
that, when I arrived at Cheſter, I found 
the wind out of the way, ſo that I croſſed 
over at the Rock to Leverpoole, to viſit 


ſome old acquaintances, and was re- 
ceived with ſo much cordial hoſpitality 
and affection, that I ſcarcely knew how to 


get away. 


Upon my reſolving abſolutely to depart, 
Mr. Willoughby was kind enough to 
offer to bear me company to Dublin, pro- 
vided I would go with him to Corke, and 
thence to Killarney. The propoſal was 
too tempting to be refuſed by one Who 
was in no great hurry, eſpecially as it 
came from a man whom I truly regard. 
The next morning we embarked on board 
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a Jamaica ſhip, belonging to merchant 
Hayward of Leverpoole ; and, as we had 
no other paſſengers on board, our voyage 
was as pleaſing as it was expeditious ; 
nor would: the captain (Atkinſon) when 
we came a-ſhore, accept any acknow- 
ledgment for the trouble we had given 
him. | 5 


It being late in the evening, we took 
up our lodgings for this night at Paſſage, 
where we had no reaſon to complain of 
our ſupper, which conſiſted of fiſh : as for 
the drefling and the wine, indeed, I can- 
not ſay much. Our hoſteſs was a fine 
fat old woman, but lame, and blind of 
an eye, Being paſt her teens, and a wi- 
dow, who paid but little regard to her 
perſonal decorations, you may be ſure 
ſhe was not the neateſt, nor the moſt 
pleaſing figure in the world. She was, 
however, a patriotic gentlewoman, and a 
perſon of taſte, who deſpiſed us becauſe 
ſhe ſuppoſed us Engliſh, She told us, the 
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had ſeen Alexander acted in Corke the 
night before, for ſhe went often to the 
play; and that the man who played it 
was one Mr. Barry, an Iriſh gentleman, 
that beat all the actors England ever pro- 
duced: but ſhe heard ſhe had a name- 
ſake, one Mr, Foote, in the ſame way of 
buſineſs in London, who was a fine actor, 
and; if he would come to Corke, ſhe 
would make him very drunk, and give him 
a hearty welcome. I hope to hear from 
you at Kilkenny, 


And am, verv much, 


Your, &c; 


(48) 
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PL : 
TO THE EARL OF CORKE.' 


Corke, Sept. 18, 1762. 


"MY LORD, 


Wx entered. Corke harbour on Saturday 
evening about ſix, having made our voy- 
age in ſomething more than fifty hours, 
which was reckoned very extraordinary, 
as veſlels ſeldom run it in leſs than three 
or four days. We had the Iriſh land in 
view one whole day: it is bold, moun- 
tainous, craggy, and to all appearance 
very dangerous in bad weather; however, 
the ſailors told us, there are ſeveral ſafe 
| harbours on the coaſt, where veſſels may 
be very ſecurely ſheltered. 


In this courſe, we ſkirted the counties 
of Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford and 
Corke, and were often delighted with 
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ſpots of land, ſeemingly fruitful and well 
cultivated, as well as many good houſes, 


ruined caſtles, and decayed — 
re ſituated. | 


This harbour is "ki * to contain 


the whole navy of Great-Britain; the 
entrance is free, open and bold: when you 
are in, you come to anchor off a village 
called Cove, where you are land-locked, 
and ſecured from all danger. Here are 
two iſlands called Spike and Hawlebowlis, 
that ſerve as bulwarks to protect veſſels 
riding at anchor from being damaged by 
the tide of ebb, or floods off the land. On 
the latter of theſe iſlands are the remains 
of an old fortification, erected about the 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign, and which 


commanded all veſſels of burthen paſſing 


up to Corke. Under this iſland we faw 


ſeveral elegant yawls and pleaſure-boats, 


belonging to a ſociety formed - by the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, who 


meet here every Saturday, during the ſum- 
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mer half-year, to dine and make merry, 
in an apartment which they have fitted 
up, for that purpoſe, very commodioully, 
among the ruins of theſe buildings. Bro- 
derick, lord Middleton, the earl of Inchi- 
quin, and many ether people of conſe- 
quence and faſhion, have ſeats bordering 
upon the harbour ; and they exhibit a 
moſt pleaſing appearance. One fide of 
Corke harbour is formed by the great 
land, formerly called Barrymore Iſland, 
from its belonging to that family ; and, 
if I do not miſtake, the beſt part of it is 

now the property of a ſon of the late old 
earl of Barrymore, The firſt earl of Or- 
rery, your lord{hip's illuſtrious anceſtor, 
tells us, in one of his letters, that this 
iſland is very fertile, about ſix miles in 
circumference, and a paſs of ſuch conſe- 
quence, that, were he an enemy, about 
to invade this kingdom, it is one -of the 
rſt places he would ſecure, as being near 
equally diſtant from Corke, Youghall, 
and Kinſale, This illand is ſomething 
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more than four miles long, and two broad; 
the land is every where high and ſteep; 
and all round it, is great depth of water. 


The principal place here is Cove, which 


is only inhabited by fiſhermen, and a few . 


cuſtom-houſe officers : it is built upon 


the fide of the hill, ſo very ſteep, that 


the houſes ſtand almoſt one upon another: 
they have a good effect upon the eye, be- 
ing white-waſhed ; but this cleanlineſs, 
which is much affected all through the 
country, is mere outſide, true hypocriſy ; 
for within they are very dirty. This 
iſland is about eight Engliſh miles from 
Corke ; it contains ſome few good houſes, 
and a very decent pariſh-church. From 
Cove we were rowed up to Paſſage, in a 
fiſhing-boat, the owner of which demand- 
ed a crown, and was fatished with 2 
 thilling. | 


Here all ſhips of burthen unlade, and 
their cargoes are carried up to Corke, . 
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either on ſmall cars, drawn by one horſe, 
or in veſſels of ſmall ſize, the channel 


higher up admitting only thoſe of one 


hundred and fifty tons burthen. 


There are but few houſes at Paſſage, 
one of which is a very indifferent inn, 
where we were forced to take up our 
quarters for the night; were provided 
with an elegant ſupper of turbot and red 
gurnett not badly dreſſed, and received. a 
bill in the morning, which we thought 
very reaſonable. Our attendant was a fe- 
male, with a huge prominence, that 
ſcorned the reſtraint of ſtays (perhaps 
ſhe had never ſeen any) her face half 
covered with dirt, half with ſnuff, 
her arms, hands, legs, and feet, (for 
ſhe had neither ſhoes nor ſtockings 
on) not a jot more decent. An ap- 
pearance, ſufficiently diſguſting to peo- 
ple uſed to the neatneſs of the Eng- 
liſh inns. 
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Ihe ride from Paſſage to Corke is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and exhibits a variety 
of beautiful landſcapes, which the genius, 
fancy, and ſpirit, of Pouſin or Claude 
Loraine, could never exceed. The road is 
carried, for ſome diſtance, along the ſide 
of the river Lee, which is adorned with 
pleaſant iſlands. One of theſe is called 
L'Ifle, or the Little Iſland, which deno- 
mination it bears to diſtinguiſh it from 
Barrymore, or the Great Iſland : it con- 
tains about one thouſand ſix hundred Iriſh - 
acres, and is three miles diftant from the 
city of Corke, nearly two miles long, 
and one broad ; there are three or four 
good houſes built on it, with conyenient 
offices: it is part of the eſtate of the 
preſent Lord L'Ifle, to whom it gives the 
title of Baron: there runs throughout 
this whole iſland a ſtratum of lime-ſtone ; 
which is the more remarkable, as there is 
nothing like it to be found in any of the 
neighbouring quarries on the northern 
E 3 
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edaſt, which, however near, contain no 
other than a red pritty ſtone. 


The main channel is very broad, but 
not proportionably deep. The lands, on 
the oppoſite ſhore, riſe into gentle hills, 
which no where aſpire too high; and are 
brhamented with ſeveral neat country- 
ſeats, pleaſant gardens, and thriving plan- 
tations, belonging to the merchants of 
Corke. 


About four Engliſh miles from Corke, 
on the north, there is a moſt enchanting 


- ſeene, called Glanmire. You come ſud- 


denly upon a break, that ſlants away from 
you to a vaſt depth beneath : the bottom 
is covered with a charming ſea-green car- 
pet, and the river Glanmire winds de- 
lightfully through it, in its way to the 
main channel. On the oppoſite land, 
which riſes gradually from the bottom, 
there are a few pleaſant houſes, * ſerving 
as a neighbourhood to Riverſtown, 


* 
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where the biſhop of Corke has a handſome 
ſeat, elegant gardens watered by the 
. Glanmire, and a park well ſtocked with 
deer. The lands hereabout are well im- 
proved, and divided into ploughed and 
paſture grounds: the verdure is every 
where different ; and here and there are 
planted, in the moſt delightful manner, 
by the hand of Nature, tufts of oak, elm, 


and aſh, with myrtle ſhrubs blooming 


fpontaneoufly, and confpiring to give va- 
riety and elegance to the proſpect. I have 
the honour to remain, 


MY LORD, 
jp, 


'Your lordſhip's, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 


TO THE EARL OF' CORKE. 


Corke, Sept. 27, 1760. 


I SCARCELY-need inform your lordſhip, 


_ that this city is nine or ten miles from the 


ſea ; that the ſtreets. are very dirty, the 
place lying low, therefore ſubject to much 
rain; and that there are many canals cut 
through them for the conveniency of wa- 
ter · carriage, which gives it much the ap- 


pearance of a Dutch port. The main 


ſtreet between the gates is very broad, the 
houſes old, and but indifferently built: 
the exchange is a good ſtone ſtructure, 
erected ſome time after the Reſtoration, 
but hid in a corner. Near it are two 
coffee-houſes, well filled about noon, 
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but poorly furniſhed, ' and the accom-⸗ 
modations far from being good. 


The bye ſtreets are very narrow, but 
exceſſively thronged; and Corke, for po- 
puloſity, does not give place to Corn- 
hill at *Change-time, The inhabitants 
are computed to be about eighty. thouſand, 
the majority of whom are Roman catho- 
lics, and in a neceflitous condition. 
Their numbers gave uneaſineſs to many 
of the Proteſtants, when the fears of a 
French invaſion poſſeſſed the minds of 
the people: but the more ſenſible and 
diſcerning few, convinced that theſe: peo- 
ple had been too often duped, ever again 
to confide in the perfidy of France, 
looked upon ſuch apprehenſions as ground- 
leſs ; and ſome of their paſtors,” who are 
men of excellent ſenſe and diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, declaimed publicly from their 
altars, with all the vehemence of the preſ- 
bytery, againſt French politics; nor 
could the ' moſt orthodox ſon of the 
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church of England more zealouſly re- 
commend fubmifflon to the government, 
and fidelity to the houſe of Hanover. 


There are ſome good houſes on the 
quays, the external appearance of which, 
however, is not the beſt ; the apartments 
are in every reſpect elegant, and the tables 
plentifullyand neatly furniſhed. Theinha- 
bitants are hoſpitable and generous : they 
are rich, and deal largely in provi- 
ſions, many of our fleets, both of mer- 
chantmen and ſhips of war, touching 
here to victual, which they do at a cheap 
rate : yet to us the place was dear enough; 
not leſs fo than London. We took up 
our quarters at the Leverpoole-Arms, 
the beſt inn the city affords ; but for the 
neatneſs of it I cannot ſay much. When 
we dined at home, which we were ſuf- 
fered to do only twice during the week 
we ſtayed, our proviſions were good and 
well dreſſed ; they alſo ſupplied us with 
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good claret at twenty-eight ſhillings 
per dozen, which a raſcal of a waiter 
endeavoured to change upon us; but 
we diſcovered his finefle, and rewarded 
him with a hearty drubbing. It is 
ſome ſatisfaction in this country, that 
a man has it -in his power to puniſh, 
With his own hand, the infolence of the 
lower claſs of people, without being 


afraid of a Crown-office, or a proceſs at * 


AW. Zen. Lag rapes Hh |, 
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In this city | is a nee ne e an | 


. built by Barry and Woodward, 
upon the ſame plan with that which 
they erected in Crow-ſtreet, Dublin. 
Here, for the firſt time, I ſaw Mrs. Dan- 
cer perform: her character was Jane 
Shore, and ſhe went through it with per- 
fect juſtneſs and elegant propriety : her 


figure is well proportioned, and very plea- 


ſing, of a middle fize ; her features re- 


| gular and handſome : notwithſtanding the 
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is near-ſighted, her eyes are piercing z 
and ſhe marks the paſſions ſtrongly : her 
voice is muſical, but rather confined ; 
her conceptions juſt; and ſhe has great 
tenderneſs and feeling. I wiſh to ſee her 
on an Engliſh ſtage; where ſhe would ſhine 
as a conſiderable ornament. The ſcenes 
are finely painted, and the band of muſic 


beyond any thing we could expect. 


I am, 


MY LORD, &c, 


—— ( 61 ) 


LETTER X. 


TO THE EARL OF CORKE. 


Corke, Sept. 30, 1760. 


MY LORD, 


In a large room, with white walls, badly 
lighted, and not encumbered with orna- 
ment, here is an aſſembly, once a fort- 
night, at which you will find ſome very 
handſome females, dreſſed in the pink of the 
mode. I was particularly charmed with 
the appearance of one, whoſe name I 
conceal, on account of the ſhort ſtory 
I am ahout to relate. Let it ſuffice, 
my lord, that I affure you, every body 
who knows her, allows her to be perfect- 
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ly well made; her limbs in the moſt 
delicate proportion; her air graceful; 
her countenance modeſt, elegant, and 
ſtriking; her converſation eaſy and ſen- 
ſible; her manner poliſhed and engaging. 


This amiable girl, who is of a good 
family, and has a moderate fortune, was 
courted by 2 young fellow of the name of 
Sullivan, whom ſhe looked upon as her 
inferior, and gave him therefore very lit- 
tle encouragement : but his viſits being 
countenanced by her mother, ſhe received 
him with her natural chearfulneſs and 
good-humour. At length, urged by the 
violence of paſſion, and wearied out with 
tedious expectation, he broke into her mo- 
ther's houfe at the dead time of the night, 
and taking her forcibly out of bed, car- 
ried her off, placing her before him, al- 
moft naked, upon a horſe, in ſpite of her 
tears, outcries, and reſiſtance. The 
place he had prepared for her reception 
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was an old unfrequented caſtle, about 


twenty miles from Corke, in a deſo- 
late, uninhabited part of the county of 
Limerick; and here, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome ſavage vaſſals, he ſatiated all the 
rage of his brutal appetite. The place 
of his retreat being found out, the caſtle 
was inveſted by the ſheriff of the county, 
albfted by a partyof the army. Sullivan was 
actually fool-bardy enough to attempt to 
defend it, and ſeveral ſhot were exchanged, 
without any perſon being hurt. The place 
being at length taken by aſſault, he en- 
deavoared to make his eſcape through a 
back-door, but was purſued and taken. 
The unhappy lady was found in a neigh- 
bouring field, concealed in 8 kind of ar- 
bour, whichShad been built for the pur- 
poſe : the was covered with leaves, had 
ſcarcely any clothing, and was half. dead 
with fear, cold, fatigue, and ill uſage. She 
had been conducted hither on the firſt ap- 
proach of lord LIſle (who was then bigh 
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ſheriff) and forbid to move, on pain of 
death, 


Sullivan was lodged in Corke paol ; 
and an indictment being found againſt 
him, he was tried, convicted, and ſen- 
tenced to be hanged; a puniſhment which 
he afterwards ſuffered, but which was 
greatly inadequate to the flagrancy of his 
crime. Lord L'Ifle attended the execution 
in perſon, at the head of a regiment of 
horſe, to prevent a reſcue, which was 
threatened. 


During the courſe of the trial, lord 
_ chief-juſtice Caulfield, with infinite bene- 
volence, and a warm reprimand, over- 
ruled one of the priſoner's council, who 
endeavoured to throw this amiable wo- 
man into confuſion, by a queſtion both 
impertinent and indecent: <© Aſk your 
-« own heart, (ſays this good old man) 
« if any one, who had the feelings 


ETF © 
cc of honour, or the leaſt touch of com- 
c paſſion, could eyer think of putting 


&« ſuch innocence, and ſo much ny 
te to the bluſh.” 


Before ſentence was pronounced on the 
priſoner, he begged leave to aſk the 
young lady one queſtion, which was 
this: “Madam, matters have been car- 
& ried againſt me with a very high hand; 
© they are now come to an extremity, 
© which it is in your power to palliate : 
if you will marry me, the court may 
perhaps conſider the caſe in another 
light, and ſave my life.” „ Sir,” 
anſwered this injured woman, with a ſpi- 
rit of reſolution, void of rancour, and 
free from bitterneſs, © If I loved you to 
4 diſtrattion, I would not ſtir a ſtep to 
& ſave your life: the puniſhment you are 
about to ſuffer will never reſtore my 
ve blaſted honour ; but it may ſtand as 


an example for protecting innocence 
F 
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* hereafter from villainy. Every con- 
ſiderate perſon muſt, I think, applaud her 
reſolution, and agree with me in this ſen- 
timent, that her image ſhould be erected 
in the Temple of Virtue, as the guar- 
dian of the privileges of her ſex, and the 
ſcourge of ſavage and illiberal paſſions. 


I am, 
MY LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt obedient, &c. 


( 67 ) 
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TO THE EARL OF POMFRETs 


Corke, Sept. 28, 1760. 


TxuLy ſenſible, my lord, of the very 
great value that every body, who has 
the honour of your lordſhip's acquain- 
tance, muſt ſet upon the countenance 
of a nobleman, whoſe learning and taſte 
give ornament to dignity, I take the 


liberty to tranſmit you this ſmall mark 


of my reſpect. I am the happier in 
remembering, that before I left Lon- 
don, your lordſhip commanded me to 
write to you. Should my obſervations 
furniſh ſome little amuſement, my pleaſure 
will be great. | | 
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The eity, whence I have the honour 
to addreſs you, is called in Iriſh Coreach, 
which ſignifies a place of boats; and its 
ſituation ſhews to what it owes its 
name, 


Corke is about three miles long, and not 
quite two broad: there are two ſtone 
bridges over the Lee, ſtyled the North 
and South bridges, beſides thoſe thrown 
over the different canals that interſect 
the ſtreets. | 


It is a very ancient town, and was 
walled round 'by the Danes, who were 
ſettled here long before the Engliſh had 
any footing in this kingdom. The walls 
. were repaired by king John ; . but from 
the high Iands that command it, there is 
no room to conjecture, that it ever could 
be a place of conſiderable ſtrength. How- 
ever, in 1603. the inhabitants refuſed to 
acknowledge the right of king James the 
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Firſt to the crown of England, till he was 
confirmed by the pope : they ſhut their 
gates againſt the preſident of Munſter, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the king's ſtores, 
and acted in open rebellion. The inſur- 
gents ſwote they would not lay down their 
arms, unleſs publicly permitted to go to 
maſs. They were guilty of many outrages 
againſt the Proteſtants, and committed 
great irregularities; which were, however, : 
put an end to, by the arrival of lord 
Mountjqy, lord-lieutenant of the king- 
dom, to whom, being unable to reſiſt 
his power, they ſurrendered, He puniſh- 
ed ſome of the ringleaders with death; 
but behaved, upon the whole, with great 
lenity and moderation : and having re- 
built Ehaabeth Fort, which was a ſquare 
fortification, with four regular baſtions 
on the ſouth ſide of the town, by way of 
citadel, he ſet out for Limerick, to quell 
ſome diſturbances - of the ſame nature 
there, in which he had equal ſucceſs. 
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Corke was twice burnt down by acci- 
dent in the reign of king James the Firſt, 


but aroſe from the ruins, each time, with 
redoubled grace. 


In 1690. it held out five days againſt 
king William's army, commanded by 
the prince of Wirtemberg and the earl 
of Marlborough, to whom the garriſon 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. Here the 
young duke of Grafton, natural ſon to 
king Charles the Second, was killed in 
his twentieth year, 


The chief monument of antiquity, 
which this place boaſts, is the cathedral- 
church; which was built in the ſeventhcen- 
tury, by H. Finbar, biſhop of the dioceſe, 
and entirely rebuilt in the reign of the 
Jate king, Beſides this, here are fix other 
churches, ſeveral Roman Catholic cha- 
pels, meeting-houſes for Preſbyterians, 
Quakers, Anabaptiſts, and other ſecta- 
ries, and a chapel for French Proteſtants, 


rern a mn 


in which they uſe the Liturgy of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. 


This city is ornamented with ſeveral 
charity-ſchools, alms-houſes, and a neat 
infirmary for the conveniency of the poor, | 
all well attended, properly regulated, and 
amply endowed, 


The cuſtom-houſe is a handſome brick 
building, with angles, window-caſes, 
and door-frames, of ſtone : it was erected 
at the expence of king George the Firſt, 
and is ſurrounded by a good quay, with 
cranes, and all proper conveniences for 
landing goods. 


The fleſh-market affords variety of the 
beſt butcher' s meat: the fiſh-market a- 
bounds with turbot, john-dory, plaice, 
ſoal, red mullet, piper, cod, and other 
kinds of choice fiſh; and in the pro- 
per ſeaſon there is a good ſupply of all 
ſorts of game: they have alſo a large 
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market for live cattle, and another for 
the ſale of only meal and milk, which 
I have ſeen very much crowded, The 
barracks will hold ſeven hundred men; 
and of theſe, Elizabeth Fort, which I have 
Juſt mentioned, makes a part. 


'The biſhop and dean have each a good 
houſe adjoining to the cathedral, with 
handſome gardens, | 

The only public walk is a quay upon 
one of the canals, with a plantation of 
trees on one fide, and dwelling-houſes on 
the other : it is paved worſe than the 
ſtreets of London; yet I have ſeen it filled 
with very genteel company, and a greater 
number of pretty women than I ever ſaw 
together in any other town. 


The quays of 'Corke are ſo commodi- 
ous, that the merchant unloads and loads 
his goods cloſe to his door : we have before 
obſerved, that they are brought up from 
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Cove and Paſſage on low cars, or in 
lighters ; ſhips of burthen not finding 
water enough aboye Paſlage ; and above 
the town the river is not navigable. 


Thus, my lord, I have eſſayed to give 
you ſuch an account of this famous tra- 
ding town, as my obſervations and en- 
quiries would admit of, during only a 
week's ſtay, of very indifferent weather, 
for it rained the whole time, We were, 
however, particularly obliged to Mr. Chri- 
ſtopher Carleton, and Mr. Digby, for 
their endeavours to make the place agree- 
able to us. We dined twice with the 
former, at a neat little country-houſe, 
beautifully ſituated on an eminence, near 
an out-let, called Sunday's-well. Mr. Dig- 
by entertained us very handſomely at Lota, 
a ſeat near the river Glanmire, belonging 
to Richard Bradſhaw, eſq; an eminent 
merchant of this town, who has retired 
from trade with a large fortune, acqui- 
red with an unblemiſhed reputation; and 
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it was with regret we miſſed an opportu- 
nity of cultivating an acquaintance with 
: him, he being out of the kingdom. This 

| night Mr. Paul Benſon, a conſiderable 
1 | contractor with the government for provi- 
q ſions, entertained us in a moſt elegant 
Bu} manner, and to-morrow we ſhall ſet out 
if for Killarney, 


I am, 
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TO THE EARL OP POMFRET. 


Killarney, OR. 1, 1760. 
MY LORD, 


O the 29th of September we ſet out for 
this place, on horſeback, the city of 
Corke not affording, at-this time, any 
kind of carriage for hire. After riding 
about an-hour, it began to rain very hea- 
vily; ſo that we made up to a cottage, 
through an avenue of dirt that almoſt 
ſmothered us: the maſter of it was a 
blackſmith and farrier, who put our horſes 
up in his ſhop, and then invited us into 
his hovel, having firſt, in order to make 
room, turned out two yelping curs and 
three pigs. The caſe is the ſame every 


rn. 


where; the pooreſt hovel has its pigs and 
its cur-dogs, which are very diſagreeable 
to travellers. 


On our entrance we found a clear turf 
fire: near it ſat an elderly woman, with 
two grown lads, one of them blind ; and 
four girls, the youngeſt about ſeven years 
old, really handſome: this is not the 
caſe in general, for the peaſants are 
indifferently featured, much tanned, and 
clumſy. It being Sunday, the family 
appeared in their moſt decent cloth- 
ing, which, Heaven knows, was very 
indifferent. The man and woman ſpoke 
Engliſh very willingly; I ſay Willingly, 
becauſe, though you meet many on the 
road that cannot, you ſee more that can, 
but will not. When J was laſt in Wales, 
I found the natives exactly of the ſame 
ſtubborn caſt; and the only means we 
had to make our guides anſwer our que- 
ſtions, was to whip the horſes hard: 
they then found their tongues, and in- 
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treated us, in tolerable Engliſh, to ſpare 

the cattle. To this we agreed, provided 
they ſolved our inquiries, which reached 
no farther than the name of a village, or 
the owner of a neighbouring houſe. 


This couple were remarkably civil ; 


and indeed their countenances beſpoke. 


good-nature, reſignation, and content: 
perhaps they never had known any diffe- 
rent ſcenes: they were not perplexed 


with compound or comparative ideas. 


We divided with them a cold turkey, 
and a bottle of ſhrub, which our ſervant 


carried ; and they received both as gifts. 


from Heaven. They honeſtly told us, 
that they were ſtrangers to the taſte of fleſh 


meat from one year's end to another; 
that their conſtant food was potatoes and 


butter-milk, of which, they thanked God, 


they had enough to ſhare with their 


neighbours, It is a melancholy. conſide- 
ration, but yet it is truth, that in this di- 


ſtreſſed kingdom there are people ſo very 
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wretched, as to be in want even of ſuch 
poor viands, We aſked. the woman 
how ſhe intended to ſupport her family. 
Some of them, (anſwered ſhe) as they 
„grow up, ſhall go out to ſervice, and 


s one or two help me in and about my 


grounds at home: as for Donogh, my 
« eldeſt boy, who was blinded by the 
„ ſmall-pox, we have got a man to teach 
ce him the bagpipes, with which and 


40 begging, there is no fear, under God, 


„ but he may get an honeſt livelihood, 
« and live very comfortably : at any rate 
« it is 2 than being a ſorry tradeſ- 


- cc man.“ 


This is too much, and too unhappily, 
the falſe pride of the nation; they prefer 
beggary and wretchedneſs to the ſweets 
of induſtry and labour. Nor is it in 
theſe parts alone, that the people live 
in ſuch poverty ; we found the caſe the 
ſame all through the kingdom, even to 
the borders of the capital. 
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The face of the country- about the 


city of Corke is very pleaſing; the 


grounds have the appearance of fertility 
and cultivation ; the houſes are neat ; the 
gardens, however ſmall, laid out to 
advantage; and the plantations thrive 
apace, But at the diſtance of fix or ſeven 
miles you loſe all this beauty. As you 
climb the mountains, which are very high, 
and from the tops of which, we are told, 
the eye may often command one half the 
kingdom's breadth, you loſe every trace 
of improvement ; you ſee nothing but 
wild heaths, black bogs, and rocky hills, 
with a thouſand little ſtreams burſting 
from their ſides, and daſhing down to 
the increaſe of the rivers that water the 


ſubjacent plains. The white rocks, that 


ſtart up among the green plots which 
are ſcattered through theſe barren and ex- 
tenſive heaths, look often like the ruins 
of ſo many grand buildings, and give the 
whole the appearance of a depopulated 
country. Yet the landſcape is more ſub- 
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lime, more various, and certainly more 
comprehenſive, than when the whole 
was one continued foreſt, which is ſaid 
to have been formerly the caſe; and this 
ſeems to be confirmed by the vaſt quanti- 
ties of wood daily dug out of the bogs and 
glens, above which theſe mountains 
tower, loſing themſelves in the clouds. 
This wood burns like a torch. 


We ſaw, in our travels, many ruined 
caſtles, mouldering churches, and decay- 
ed abbeys, ſcattered every where; but 
ſcarcely a comfortable habitation til] we 
came to Mill-ſtreet, where we found an 
inn, conſidering the miſery of the place, 
convenient enough; with a barrack, where- 
in are a few ſoldiers, and an officer. 
Thereare two good houſes about a mile of, 
one belonging to Mr, Wallis, of whom 
I have heard a very amiable character. 
Thoſe vaſt tracks of high barren grounds, 
that lie between Corke and this place, 
which is fituated in a very beautiful vale, 
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are called the Muſkerry Mountains. A 
good eſtate hereabouts was forfeited by 
one of the Muſkerry family, Maccarthy, 
in the rebellion of 1641. 


The inn at Mill-ſtreet, however indiffe- 
rent, is a paradiſe, compared to the ſpot where 
we ſlept the preceding night: the rain con- 
tinuing to pour very heavily, and with- 

out ceaſing, we ſtopped at a wretched 
hovel on the confines of a bleak, exten- 
ſive, rugged mountain; where they collect 
the dues of a turnpike : they ſhowed us 
into a miſerable cabin, in which there 
was ſomething that wore the appearance 
of a bed, whereon we reſted all night, 
wrapped up in our great coats: we had a 
fine turf-fhre lighted up, at which we 
dried ourſelves, and were furniſhed with 
a young turkey freſh killed and boiled for 

our ſupper, and a bottle of excellent ſhrub: 
this fare, which was far beyond any thing 
we could have hoped for, appeared ſo very 
ſumptuous, that I do not remember I was 


* 
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ever better ſatisfied. We were at a loſs, 
indeed, for water, the ſprings and ſtreams 
being all muddied with the continual 
rains : however, through the intereſt of 


* 
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a ſplendid ſhilling, we had a gallon of 


water fetched from a covered well, at about 
2 mile's diſtance. 


Mine hoſt of the cottage, whoſe name 
was Hely, had more importance than a 
grandee of Spain, He told us, that there 
was not a better man in the counties of 
Corke and Kerry than himſelf; that he 
was well acquainted with the earl of Shel- 
burn and fir John Coulthurſt, to both of 
whom he was nearly allied ; and therefore 
he never let either of thoſe families pay 
' turnpike ; for he choſe to keep up family- 
connexions. 


In our way to Mill-ſtreet, next morn- 
ing, we croſſed ſeveral little brooks, now 
ſwelled into rapid rivers, and, in one 
place, not without ſome danger; the 
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bridge, which had been built over it for 
the uſe of travellers, having been broken 
down in the night. The road from 
Mill-ſtreet, to the lake of Killarney, is 
made through a bog, and covered with 
gravel : it runs in almoſt a ſtrait line, 
and, though it ſhakes under you, ſcarcely 
retains the impreſſion of the horſe's 
hoofs. It was odd enough to ſee the 
country people riding with their faces 
to the horſes aſk; tw letting the 
rain pelt their bach, and the horſes 
chuſe their own way : at their firſt ap- 
proach, there was ſomething ſo ſtrange 
and whimſical in the ſight, one was at 
a loſs to find out the meaning of it. 


- 


J have the honour to remain, 


MY LORD, &C. 
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Killarney, Oct. 2, 1760. 


DEAR SIR, 


LET me hear from you ſoon; there is 
nothing I wiſh ſo much as your welfare. 
Being determined, if poſſible, to force you 
to write, I have ſent you a travelling rhap- 
ſody, from the town of Killarney, in the 
county of Kerry, fifty miles from 
Corke : the natives call it only thirty- 


ſix. In length, it is about an Eng- 


liſh mile; one main ſtreet, with houſes 
on each ſide of the way, ſome ſlated, 
ſome thatched, moſt of them white-waſh- 
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ed, and none higher than two ſtories, 
Mangerton, ſometimes called Manger- 
tagh, reckoned one of the higheſt moun- 
tains in this kingdom, ſeems to nod over 
it, Whenever the ſummit of this 
aſpiring mountain. is covered with miſts, 
you may be ſure of an heavy ſhower, 
which is often attended with a deluge. 


| Here are a few houſes, as you enter the 
town from Corke, forming a very ſhort 
lane, with ſome other buildings on an 
elbow, leading down to a bridge thrown 
acroſs the river Dena, over which you 
muſt paſs, before you embark on the ce- 
Jebrated Jake which ſhares with this 
town the honour of its name, 


On the right hand, having croſſed the 
bridge, there is a road leading up the 
country; particularly to an old abbey, 
called Aghadoe. This has been a very ex- 
tenſive building; but there are now no 
other remains of it than mouldering walls; 
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and, in ſeyeral of the apartments, 
tombs, of a compoſition ſo durable, that 
they ſeem to defy the teeth of time: they 
actually have withſtood the ſtrongeſt 
attacks of Cromwell's ſoldiers, who had 
a high averſion to any remains of anti- 


quity. 


There is no part of this unhappy king- 
dom without yiſible marks of their vio- 
lence and devaſtation. It is well known, 
that the Iriſh nobility and gentry made 
many noble ſtands againſt the arms of 
the Protector, and that their fidelity to 
the crown was inviolable. For this gal- 
lant behaviour, they were hunted like 
wild beaſts, flaughtered without com- 
paſſion, their houſes burned, their lands 
deſtroyed, whole counties laid waſte, and 
rendered melancholy ſcenes of barbarity 
and deſolation. Thoſe that eſcaped the 
ſwords of the republicans were outlawed, 
their eſtates confiſcated, divided among 
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the invaders, ſet up to public auction, 
and ſold for trifles. 


This is a ſubject, which, whilſt it em- 
ploys my pen, atfeas my heart. My an- 
ceſtors came into this kingdom with the 
Danes, and were well ſettled for many 
ages : they were among the firſt, who, in 
the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
profeſſed the reformed religion, which 
they zealouſly ſupported. They were 
poſſeſſed of a large tract of land, part in 
the Queen's county, and part in that of 
Carlow, where the two counties join, 
About three miles from the town of Car- 
low, there now ſtands an old manhon- 
houſe, which, together with the adjacent 


manor, {til} bears the name, being called 


Old Derrick. This whole eſtate, which 
was but a ſmall part of our property in 
the kingdom, is, I am told, now worth 
four hundred pounds a year, and was 
ſold by the London company (a company 
that had ventured to purchaſe from Crom- 
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well's ſoldiers) for two hundred pounds 
Sterling only. It formerly belonged to 
one Roſewell, or Roſſil, with whoſe fe- 
male heir it devolved upon a French re- 
fugee, of the name of Mark Antoine 
Bernardon, and is, I believe, now poſ- 


ſefled by Mr. Fiſher. 


Several of my kindred were here maſ- 
ſacred in cold blood, though as ſtrongly 
attached, to the religion by law eſtabliſh- 
ed, as to the crown. Others of them were 
murdered upon the ſea-coaſts of the county 
of Dublin, and in Meath, where they 
had large pofleflions, "Two or three of 
them eſcaped to England. Thus was my 
father's family ruined. On the other hand, 
my mother's grand- father was one, who 
perhaps actually aſſiſted in their deſtruc- 
tion: his name was Drake; he came out 
of Devonſhire; and, by ſome family- pa- 
pers which I have by me, it appears that 
he acted under Cromwell as a lieutenant- 
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colonel, and bore the character of a very 
gallant officer, 


The conduct of Charles the Second, on 
his reſtoration, is notorious: he confirmed 
the grants made to Oliver's ſoldiers, 
while his moſt loyal ſubjects were be- 
trayed, and abandoned to miſery. Among 
theſe unhappy ſufferers, no man's caſe 
was more deplorable than that of lord 
viſcount Fermoy, the head of the 
Roches, a numerous and loyal clan in 
this county, though Papiſts. This no- 
bleman, refuſing to compound with the 
uſurper, abandoned a very fine eſtate, 
and, in 1652, went abroad, and entered 
into the Spaniſh ſervice. When Charles 
was at Bruſſels, Fermoy being colonel 
of a regiment, aſſigned to the king almoſt 
all his pay, reſerving a mere trifle for the 
maintenance of himſelf and his family. 
This generoſity having ruined him, he 
was obliged to ſell his regiment to pay 
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his debts; and, after the Reſtoration, 
coming to London with a wife and fix 
children, the king, though preſſed by 
the duke of Ormond and lord Clanric- 
_ kard, far from reſtoring him to his ho- 
nours and eſtate, refuſed to hear of 
him; and, had it not been for the be- 
nevolence of theſe two illuſtrious no- 
blemen, this unhappy lord and his family 
muſt have been ſtarved. | | 
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How as an 8 peer, ſo 
ancient as to have been ſummoned to 
parliament as a baron, even in the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, 
being the reign of Edward the Second, 
almoſt dying for want, under the eye of 
a king to whom he had given bread | 


View this, among a thouſand other 
examples of the baſeneſs and ingrati- 
tude of the Stuarts, and imprecate the 
name, ye infatuated friends of that fa- 
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mily, if it is poſſible they can have a 
friend remaining in theſe kingdoms : 
view it, I ſay, and be thankful for the 
exchange to the houſe of Hanover, whoſe 
juſtice, moderation and affection, ye muſt 
always honour, 


DEAR six, &c. 
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TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. OF AUTHENLECK, 
NORTH-BRITAIN. 


Killarney, Oct. 5, 1760. 
DEAR SIR, 


IT is ſaid, you have no where ſo extenſive 
a view of this Jake as from the heights 
of Aghadoe. In my opinion, there is one 
that excels, or at leaſt equals it: this is 
a little above a ſorry houſe, called Pro- 
ſpect Hall, belonging to Mr. James Sup- 
ple, who, I am told, intends to build a 
more decent ſtructure, upon an eminence, 
which ſtands incomparably well, cloſe to 
his park: which is ſmall, but ſtocked with 
fine deer. | 
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We had ſcarcely been half an hour in 
Killarney, before a card was brought, 
directed to the two ſtrangers who were 
juſt come in, with the compliments of 
lord viſcount Kenmare, intreating us to 
dine with him. This invitation we ac- 
cepted, and were received with polite- 
neſs and hoſpitality. 


In the evening, we ſaw here ſome very 
gentee] company, among whom was the 
lord Baron of Brandon, and his ſon: he 
had been created a peer in Auguſt, 1758, 
and was formerly fir Maurice Croſbie, 
baronet. 


This lake, with a large extent of moun- 
tain, and a great quantity of land on the 
oppoſite ſhore, belongs to fir Thomas 
Brown, lord viſcount Kenmare, who 
holds under a grant from queen Eliza- 
beth, being one of the Engliſh ſettlers, | 
among whom ſhe divided this wild uncul- 
tivated country. 
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Lord Kenmare is only a titular peer, 
of which, in Ireland, we have four claſſes; 
thoſe who forfeited in the troubles of 
1641 ; thoſe who forfeited by Oliver's act 
of ſettlement in 1652, for their ſteadineſs 
to the king, and never were reſtored; 
thoſe who forfeited in conſequence of 
their attachment to the laſt miſguided 
Stuart who ſat on the Britiſh throne; 
and thoſe to whom he gave titles after 
his abdication, but which never were ad- 
mitted. Of this laſt claſs is our honour= 
able hoſt, ſo that he derives no advantages 
or immunities from his title, though few 
people would better become a ſeat in the 
upper houſe : he is eaſy, mild, affable and 
polite, and received part of his education in 
Oxford, under the care of a very learned 
and worthy friend of mine, who is now'a 
canon of Windſor. His tuition was in- 
deed private; for, being a. Roman Cas 
tholic, he could not be entered of the 
univerſity. The people round him ſpeak 
loudly of his goodneſs to the poor; and 
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of his hoſpitality to ſtrangers, his beha- 
viour to us was a convincing proof. He 
has a good taſte for improvement and the 
polite arts, as may be ſeen in the diſpo- 
ſition of his gardens and the furniture of 
his houſe; where he has the nobleſt chim- 
ney- piece, of Irifh marble, I ever ſaw: 
part of it was carved in London by Schee- 
maker: the workmanſhip befpeaks the 
hand of a maſter. One of the rooms is 
hung with tapeſtry, made in Ireland, 
which would not diſgrace the manufac- 
tory at the Gobelins. The fancy and 
diſpoſition of the figures, the livelineſs of 
the colouring, the management of light 
and ſhade, and the foftnefs preſerved 
through the whale, are admirable. Fo 
complete my deſcription, his table: was ele- 
gantly ſpread, his ; veniſon excellent, his 
wines genuine; and he gives them, to 
uſe a common expreſſion, like the fon 
« of an Iriſh king. There are many fitu- 
ations. in the neighbourhood, far ſuperior 


to that, on which this nobleman's houſe 
ſtands, | 
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It was built by the late lord Kenmare, - 
being a plain, unadorned oblong, of dark 
hewn ſtone, three ſtories high, with ele- 
ven front windows in each of the two 
upper ſtories. It is moated round by the 
Fleſk, which, at the diſtance of near a 
mile, loſes itſelf in the lake. 


Upon a hill, about a mile from the 
houſe, the preſent noble proprietor has 
taken in a park of ſix or ſeven hundred 
acres, where there is plenty of timber, and 
great variety of ground, under excellent 
cover for the deer, which frolic round in 
numerous herds, particularly the red 
deer, for which the hills of this part of 
Ireland were once famous, and which 
are here amazingly large and fat. There 
are many ſituations in this fine park, that 
preſent the eye with the moſt pleaſing 
landſcapes. Before you rolls a large body 
of water, the extent of which outſtretches 
fight: this, with the leaſt wind, is 
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worked up into high foaming waves, 
which, on one hand, waſh the foot of 
a huge chain of mountains that ſeem 
to have no boundaries: ſome of them 
are richly covexed with oak, aſh, elm, and 
other wood, hanging from ſuch ſtupen- 
dous ſteeps as fill the mind with horror 


and ſurpriſe; while others exhibit only 


a boſom of craggy, bare, inhoſpitable 
rocks. On the other hand is ſeen a coun- 
try, which fteals imperceptibly into 
riſing hills, covered with verdure, and 
beautifully contraſted | to the oppolits 
aſpiring ſcene. 


Lord Kenmare's improvements here 
are amazing : he raiſed the town from 
nothing, introduced the linen and wool- 
len manufactures, fertiliſed bogs, and 
cultivated barren ſands. Some time 
ſince, here were horſe- races once a year; 
but, as they made the country people 
drunken and idle, his lordſhip ſuppreſſed 
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them, making an allowance to the 
publicans for the loſs they might there- 
by ſuſtain, in an abatement of their 
rents. ö 


I am, 


DEAR SIR, &c. 
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TO THE EARL OF rourRET. 


Killarney, OR. 5; 1760. 
MY LORD, | 


I Har the honour yeſterday of dining 
with lord Kenmare : he owns the vil- 
lage whence I now write, and large tracks 
of land about this celebrated lake, of 
which he is alſo lord. You were ac- 
quainted with him at Turin : he fully 
anſwers the character you gave him for 
politeneſs and good ſenſe: he invited us 
becauſe we were ſtrangers, and enter- 
tained us with eaſe and affability, that 
gave a double reliſh to the elegance of 
his proviſion, As no boats are ſuffered 
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to go upon the lake without his permiſ- 
ſion, we were. obliged to aſk it. He 
complied with great civility, ordering a 
ſmall piece of cannon to accompany us, 
in order to ſhew the ſtrength and variety 
of the echoes, for which this lake is ſo 
highly celèbrated; and our own ſervant 
carried a French-horn. 


This morning, though the ſky looked 
lowering, and the tops of the mountains 
were moſtly rendered inviſible by the hea- 
vy miſts, we ventured on our voyage in a 
ſtout fix oared boat without ſails. The 
noble proprietor, had prohibited the uſe 
of fails, becauſe they occaſioned many 


- accidents; and we were convinced of the 


prudence of this regulation, from the 
ſudden fqualls of wind that broke upon 
us where-ever. there was any opening 


of the hills, whereby our courſe was 
often topped, and we muſt have 


been overſet in a boat with ſails. Be- 
fides this, the driving miſts beat ſo ſtrong- 
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iy in our faces, that we could ſcarcely 
peep above the capes of our coats, I can- 
not ſay but that it was pleaſant to ſee, on 
one hand, the ſhowers poſting round the 
borders of the mountains, upborn by the 
wings of the wind; while, on the ether, 
variety of beautiful rainbows danced be- 
fore us, the extremities of which were 
within piſtol-ſhot. 


The computed length of the Lower 
lake is fix miles, and the breadth four at 
the wideſt part. The ground on the 
Killarney fide riſes gently from the 
ſhore into ſmall pleaſant hills crowned 
with verdure, and ſtored with good herds 
of cattle, with here and there a cabin. 
On the oppoſite ſide, there rife from the 
edge of the water huge inacceſſible moun- 
tains, which wind very intricately round 
to the Upper lake, at the top of which 
they meet with others that flope away on 

the contrary fide ; fo that the Upper lake 
is entirely ſurrounded by ſtupendous hills, 
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and there are but few places whereat you 
can with any ſafety put aſhore. The 
torrents that pour down on every hand 
with amazing impetuoſity, contribute 
much to the. magnificence of the land- 
ſcape. After great rains, you fee 
them in the higheſt perfection. One 


of theſe, called the river Lane, gives the 
name of Lough-lane to this extenſive lake. 


Another very remarkable water-fall is the 
ſuperflux of a collection of water on the 
top of the high mountain of Mangertogh, 
called the Devil's Punch-bowl. 


In paſſing from the Lower to the Up- 
per lake, you go for ſome diſtance through 
a gut, which forms the communication 
between both lakes. Two mountains, 
called Glena and Turk, ſeem here almoſt 
to join ; and at this place is a bridge, 
over which we paſſed, quitting our boat, 
as the violence of the current was 
greater than we could venture to ſtem, 
After climbing over many rocks and dan- 
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gerous declivities, and forcing our way 
through briars and brambles, we found 
another boat ready to carry us forward to 
the Upper lake. 


On this bridge we were preſented with 
flo by two very lovely little girls, 
neatly ctbthed, who could not ſpeak Eng- 
liſh : they are the children of a peaſant 
who lives in this ſequeſtered ſpot, and 
has the care of the lands and fiſhery : he 
was very civil, and, for a ſmall preſent, 
guided us in the beſt manner poſſible. 


Not far from hence is the Eagle's Neſt, 
a moſt ſtupendous rock, covered in many 
places with trees and ſhrubs, in ſeveral 
cavities of which the land-eagle, and the 
 oſprey or water-eagle, build their neſts ; 
and we ſaw them, in our voyage, often on 
the wing in purſuit of their prey, Under 
this immenſe rock we reſted for ſome 
time, in order to try the echo, which has 
here a moſt aſtoniſhing effect: our ſin- 
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gle French-horn had the harmony of a 
full concert, and one diſcharge of our little 
piece of cannon was multiplied into a 
thouſand reports, with this addition, that 
when the ſounds ſeemed faint, and almoſt 
Expiring, they revived again, and then 
gradually ſubſided; it equals the moſt 
tremendous thunder. 


There are ſeveral iſlands, as well on 
the Upper as Lower Jake ; on which are 
many decayed hermitages and ruined 
buildings, formerly ſacred to ſolitude, 
ſanity and religion. The Upper lake 
is much more contracted in breadth than 
the Lower; yet it is ſaid to cover a thou- 
ſand acres of land: double that number 
forms the bed of the latter. The iſlands 
alſo on this are more numerous, and in 
them Nature. exhibits a different aſpeCt : 
ſome, for example, are crowned with 
trees, ſhrubs, and the moſt beautiful 
ever-greens ; others are covered with 


heath only, as the Rabbet iſland ; Do- 
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noghoe's Priſon is only a bare, barren 
rock; while Nature ſeems laviſh of her 
gifts to Inisfallen, the largeſt iſland upon 
any of theſe lakes, being above two miles 
in circumference, and about a mile acroſs, 
The paſture of this iſland is fo rich, that 
it fattens cattle ſooner than any known 
part of the world; and that, all the 
year round, without the neceſſity f 
any kind of dry fodder. All forts 
of corn thrive amazingly, and fruits 
and garden-ſtuff arrive very early at ma- 
turity. Here are the ruins of an ancient 
monaſtery, which occupied a large ex- 
tent of ground, moſt delightfully ſituated, 


The ſon of that O*'Donoghoe, who 
gave name to the rock juſt mentioned, 
and lived, I think, in the ſeventh century, 
having, on a quarrel] with his father, ra- 
vaged the neighbouring country, the na- 
tives fled to Inisfallen for ſafety, with 
whatever ſubſtance they could ſave, and 
lodged it in the ſacred aſylum. He pur- 
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ſued them with his followers, and, pay- 
ing no regard to the ſanctuary, made a 
great ſlaughter even in the body of the 
church, afterwards carrying away what- 
ever plunder he could lay his hands on. 
The natives imagine, that at this time 
there are vaſt riches lying buried in the 
iſland, and thrown into the lake. This 
O'Donoghoe was one of the princes of 
the country, and is famous in the old 
Iriſh legends, 


MY LORD, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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TO LORD SOUTHWELL. 


Killarney, Oct. 6, 1760. 


MY LORD, 


I HAvE long held a leaſe of your regard: 
permit me to entreat the renewal of it ; 
and accept, by way of fine, this trifling 
atteſtation of my gratitude. Since I have 
been in this kingdom, I have found the 
people every where impreſſed with a 
ſtrong remembrance of the tafte and be- 
nevolence of lord Southwell : his health 
has been too often toaſted to do my con- 
ſtitution ſervice ; and I believe, if the 


claret of Ireland was equal to your white 
Burgundy, or lady Southwell's Britiſh 
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champagne, I ſhould have died a martyr 
to my affection for your lordſhip, 


Killarney, my lord, is very juſtly reck- 
oned one of the moſt beautiful and roman- 
tic ſpots in this kingdom: your lordſhip 
is. better acquainted with it than you can 
poſſibly be from any deſcription of mine; 
yet ſuch is the itch contracted by people, 
who, like myſelf, are accuſtomed to write 
upon every thing, that I cannot avoid 
giving you a general notion of the im- 
preſſion this place made upon me, I 
know your lordſhip's kindneſs will im- 
pute it to my reſpect, and pardon my 
errors. | | | 


Nothing can be more delighting. than 
the ſublime objects that ſtrike the eye from 
every part of the lake of Killarney, often 
called Lough- lane. On one hand, Man- 
gertogh, and other mountains, that lift 
their tops to the ſkies, and, giant- like, 
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ſeem to threaten the ſcaling of heaven, 
riſe awful from the verge of the lake; 
in ſome places bald, white and naked, as 
if old age had ſtripped them of their or- 
naments; in others, crowned with flou- 
riſhing trees and enlivening verdure, re- 
preſenting Nature in a youthful and invi- 
gorated ſtate : from their fides ruſh. foam- 
ing caſcades, that delight the contem- 
plative ear, white they amuſe the enrip- 
tured eye. On the other hand, a fine, im- 
proved, civiliſed country, ornamente 

with a handſome town, and many gen- 
tlemens feats; iftands, differing no lefs 
in their produce than their ſituation, 
beautifully interſperfed 3 rivers pouring 


from many quarters into this capacious - 


lake; theſe, and innumerable other 
beauties of Nature, raife our attention, 
and command our admiration, The 
ſides of the mountains, and many of the 
iſlands, are clothed not only with oak, 
aſn, yew and holly, but with the moſt 
delightful odoriferous ſhrubs, as myrtles, 
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beyond any thing produced in England; 
together with the arbutus, and ſorbus or 
ſervice- tree. 


The arbutus flouriſhes all the year, 
bearing, at one and the ſame time, leaves, 
bloſſoms, berries, and fruit in different 
ſtages of maturity. The leaves are of a 
very beautiful green, with a red ſtalk; 
the bloſſom reſembles the lily of the val- 
ley ; the berries are firſt green, then yel- 
low, acquiring at length a colour like the 
fineſt ſcarlet ſtrawberry: it is called by 
gardeners the Strawberry-tree. The 
fruit, when ripe, has a pleaſant taſte, 
but is ſaid ſometimes to give the belly- 
ach *, | | 


The inhabitants told me, that this tree 
grows ſometimes to the height of twenty 


* « It is of an auſtere ſour taſte ; though 
« T have been informed, that in Ireland, 
„ where this tree abounds, the fruit is 
« fold, and eaten.“ Miller's Dict. 
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feet, and that its higheſt beauty is in win- 
ter, It is a native both of Greece and 
Italy, and was probably brought hither 
by the clergy : at preſent it is only found 
upon and about the lake, though it was 
formerly ſeen in great plenty in other 
parts of the county; but it was partly 
cut down to ſupply the iron works, then 
carrying on, with fuel; and partly con- 
ſumed by an accidental fire, which de- 
ſtroyed many acres of well-wooded land. 


Theſe mountains formerly abounded 
with the large red ſtag, which is eſteem- 
ed the choiceſt kind of veniſon ; but they 
are now rarely to be found, except in 

arks, the breed being hunted down. 
hen one of theſe deer is tracked to his 
covert, the peaſants are ranged in different 
s of the mountains to keep him, with 
their ſtaves and ſhouts, from avoiding 
the courſe through which it is intended 
to hunt him. When he finds he cannot 
eſcape, he precipitates himſelf down ſome 
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4 declivity, and takes the water, where 


the chace is continued by boats; and the 
oppoſite ſhore being lined with the coun- 
try people, he cannot get off, unleſs per- 
mitted, The found of the horns, the mu- 
fic of the hounds, and the ſhouts of the 
people, form a concert chearful and 


- animating, to a degree not to be conceived 
but by thoſe who have heard it. 


\ The politeneſs and hoſpitality of lord 
Kenmare introduced me to his acquaint- 
ance here, Your lord{hip knows him 
well, and his excellent qualifications. The 
county of Kerry is greatly indebted to 
his patriotic ſpirit of improvement, for 


which he is the more to be valued, as the 


laws ſubject him, on account of his reli- 
gion, to many difficulties ; yet has he, 
for theſe fourteen years, beſtowed inceſ- 
fant pains on the cultivation of this ſpot. 
Ireland would be a flouriſhing kingdom, 
did but one third of her nobility copy 
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his example. Your lordſhip is not in the 
number of thoſe who have neglected 
her; ſhe owes to your patriotic atten- 
tion a thouſand obligations: it is her 
pride to acknowledge it. 


I have the honour to be, 8 J 
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EET SR XVIL 


TO THE REV. MR. ENOCH MARKHAM, 


Lake of Killarney, Oct. 7, 1760. 


DEAR MARKHAM, 


In my excurſions, I often think of my 
friends the companions of my younger 
years : among them you are frequently in 
my thoughts; there is, indeed, none 
whom I more faithfully eſteem. I have 
many times wiſhed you poſſeſſed of ſome 
one of the very beneficial livings through 
which I paſſed; for, however England 
may, in other reſpects, triumph over Ire- 
land, ſhe muſt yield in point of proviſion 
for her clergy. How would the lovely 
landſcapes, that abound in the place 
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whence I write, ſmile under the effuſions 
of your deſcriptive genius! Whether you 
were to draw them with the pencil or the 
pen, they would equally fill with pleaſure 
and amazement. From the proſpects and 
adventures of this day, your Muſe would 
have caught inſpiration, that would alone 


ſuffice to crown with immortality. 


We rode this morning to Mucruſs, a 
ſeat belonging to counſellor Edward Her- 
bert, who reſides in England, where he 
repreſents in parliament the borough of 
Ludlow in Shropſhire. Mucruſs gives 
name to a ſmall peninſula, about five miles 
from the town of Killarney, where for- 
merly there were copper and iron works, 
but which have been diſcontinued for 
want of wood. Mr. Herbert, appriſed 
of the profits that muſt accrue from the 
removal of this defect, has made, at a 
convenient diſtance, a large plantation of 
aſh, which thrives apace. This penin- 
ſula partly encloſes a ſmall, but moſt de- 
| By: 
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lightful baſop, which is called Mucrufs 


lake, and communicates, through ſmall 
channels, with the reft of, the water. 
This place is rural and pleaſant, even to 
its utmoſt extremity, and greatly favours 
a diſpoſition for retirement. The ground 
is a wild barren heath, with heaps of the 
pyrites ſcattered around ; and the borders 
are waſhed by a clear ſtream, the noiſe 
whereof induces a ſoothing melancholy. 
Nothing can more contribute to the in- 
dulgence of contemplation. 


Before you, is a large body of water 
in perpetual agitation, and delightfully 
interſperſed with iſlands, different both 
in nature and form, which give an elegant 
variety to the proſpect. On the left you 
are covered by an amphitheatre of ſtupen- 
dous hills, ſome of which are wooded down 
to the edge of the water. And here a num- 
ber of fine ever-greens and fragrant ſhrubs 
perfume the air with the moſt delicious 
| ſcents; while their richneſs of colour 
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charms the wandering eye. How, in 
this view, is the philoſophic mind diſ- 
poſed to admire Nature, in purſuing her 
through the different flights in which ſhe 
may be traced; and to adore that Omnipo- 
tent Being, who forms the ſeed, ſcatters 
it over the land, and defends it through 
every ſtage till arrived at maturity ! for, 
in this part of the ns has never in- 
terpoſed her improving hand, 


From the bottom of a rock, {that ſeems, 
and has perhaps for ages ſeemed, ready 
to tumble into the ſubjacent ſtream—fo 
ſlenderis its hold of the mountain) you may 
obſerve large flouriſhing trees, with their 
branches projecting downward, and their 
roots ſpreading towards the ſæy; while in 
other ſpots, where human foot has never 
trod, nor hand of man ingrafted, you ſhall 
ſee two or three ſpecies of wood growing 
out of one and the ſame trunk, each in a 
very flouriſhing ſtate. Theſe mountains, 
in other places rugged and bare, exhibit 
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1 the moſt chilling proſpects of wildneſs not 

to be tamed, and gloomineſs of vaſt extent. 

The whole of this ſublime ſcene is finely 

enlivened with waterfalls, which have 

formed for themſelves channels through 

the hills, and, after rain, come thunder- 
ing down with amazing impetuoſity. 


Your view on the other fide is much 
more civiliſed; the land bearing all poſ- 
ſible marks of cultivation, and ſtealing 
into gentle aſcents. Roſs caſtle, (where 
there is always a garriſon) and the town 
of Killarney, give you ſome idea of ſo- 


ciety. 


While I gazed with admiration on theſe 
delicious landſcapes, which reminded me 
of the fairy viſions of ancient times, the 
conſecrated groves of antiquity, the re- 
treat of the Sybils, and the ſacred receſſes 
of ſupernatural powers, I was rouſed from 
my meditation, by the noiſe made by a 
young girl behind me, who was forcing 
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her way through a copſe. Eve, in the 


ſtate of innocence, could not have -ap- 
peared more beautiful: her figure was 
tall and elegant ; ker proportion, exact 
and delicate; her countenance, collected 
and commanding; and her age, about 
fourteen. Her dreſs was light-blue ſattin, 
intermixed with muſlin; and a ſtream 
of ſilk played behind her in the wind, 
and gave her the elegant appearance of 
one of thoſe Hours, which, in Guido's 
celebrated picture of the riſing of the 
morning, lead up the chariot of Au- 
rora, In her hand ſhe led a young 
fawn, and was followed by a couple 
of hounds. I almoſt took her for the 
guardian goddeſs of the neighbouring 
hills, or at leaſt a water-nymph pre- 
ſiding over the adjacent ſtream. She 
made a full ſtop when ſhe perceived 
me, and ſurveyed me with an eye of 
caution and curioſity : but, the moment 
I advanced, ſhe retreated with incredible 
ſwiftneſs, and was ſoon loſt in the la- 
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byrinth from which ſhe had ſallied out. 
I would, indeed, have followed her, 
but a very deep ditch prevented me ; and 
] was obliged to return without a poſ- 
ſibility of ſatisfying myſelf whether this 
was a real or fancied being : be that as 
it may, I hope you have no doubt, that 
I am, in reality, 


DEAR Sin, 


Your's moſt ſincerely. 


(1) 


LETTER XVIII. 


TO THE REV. MR. ENOCH MARKHAM. 


Killarney, Oct. 9, 1760. 


DEAR SIR, 


THe day on which we ſkirted the lake, 
the water was as high as ever it 
had been known; nor was this to be 
wondered at, conſidering the vaſt quan- 
tities of rain which had lately fallen, 
and which gave us an opportunity of 
viewing it in all its grandeur. 


The country fellows who rowed, en- 
tertained us with various ſtories of their 
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ancient heroes and enchantments, and of 
the diſcontented ghoſts that are to be 
met with about the Jake, many of 
which they themſelves had ſeen and con- 
verſed with, One of theſe peaſants aſ- 
ſured us, he was lineally deſcended from 
O'Donoghoe,. of Roſs, who was for- 
merly a great lord in this country, 
and who now conſtantly reviſits his 
friends: that he is ſeen particularly every 
May morning juſt before ſun-riſe, at- 
tended by an incredible number of fol- 
lowers, wreſtling, hurling, and playing 
ſootball upon the ſurface of the lake, 
which affords them as ſure footing as the 
ſolid earth. We had like to have ſmarted 
very ſeverely for ridiculing the man's 
credulity, and treating his ſtory with 
diſreſpect; for having, in revenge, laid 
down his oar, he could not, for a long 
time, be perſuaded to take it in hand 


again, until we were driven upon a ſhal. 
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low, where we were really in great dan- 
ger, as the current was ſtrong againſt 
us, and, had we been over-ſet, we muſt 
inevitably have been drowned. At length, 
however, we prevailed with him to lend 
his hand, and got once again under way; 
but before he would work, we were ob- 


liged to acknowledge the truth of the aſ- 


ſertion, and to admit that our danger 
was owing to the power of this great 
man, who perhaps attended us invi- 
ſibly. 


We had been this day invited to dine 
at Mucruſs houſe, with a Scotch lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who was commander in 
chief of the ſoldiers quartered in Roſs 
caſtle, Mill-ftreet barracks, and other 
neighbouring places. He had pitched a 
tent for us, on the banks of the lake, where 
we found good refreſhment on our land- 
ing ; and here it was intended we ſhould 
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have dined; but, as the wind was high 
and cold, and the thick mizling rain 
made it damp and uncomfortable, we 
choſe to decline it, giving the preference 
to Mucruſs houſe, which was at about 
half a mile's diſtance. Here we were ho- 
ſpitably entertained, particularly with ſome 
of the wild red deer, which was finely 
flavoured, but wanted fat. Wedined twice 
with this honeſt friendly oſſicer, during 
our ſtay in that part of the country; and 
he made us very happy. His family con- 
ſiſted of a wife, ſiſter, an officer related 
to him by marriage, and—a daughter, 
in whom I was not a little ſur- 
priſed to find my fair incognita, in a blue 
ſattin ſtraight - bodied coat, hanging- 
ſieeves, and a muſlin bib and apron. 
She led a fat fawn, bound to her by a 
blue ribbon, of which ſhe was very fond. 
Seeing her now ſtripped of the fairy 
garb, in which my imagination had 
lately clothed her, I was convinced ſhe 
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was mortal, and found her very agree- 
able. 


The rooms of Mucruſs houſe are 
but indifferent: it is, however, well 
covered by a mountain, under which 
it ſtands upon a dry rock. There is 
a magnificent waterfall at ſome little 
diſtance, and ſeveral delightful views 
from the windows. The gardens are 
at preſent neglected, and quite out of 
repair; which is much to be regret- . 
ted, as they are finely ſituated for 
ripening the moſt delicious fruits, and 
raiſing the choiceſt garden- ſtuff. They 
are cut out of a rock that borders 
cloſe upon the lake; ſo that with the 
natural warmth of the ſun, and the 
double reflexion of heat from the 
ſtone, and the ſurface of the water, 
every thing would thrive amazingly. 
I cannot help thinking, that grapes 
produced here would make excellent 
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wine. It would be doing this charm- 
ing ſpot injuſtice, did I not pronounce 
it as capable as any place I ever 
ſaw of being made both uſeful and 
delightful. 


* 


I am, 


DEAR six, 


Moſt ſincerely your's, &c. 
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TO MR. GEORGE FAULKNER, AT LONDON. 


Dublin, OR. 28, 1760. 


DEAR SIR, 


I sHouLD not thus long have deferred 
doing myſelf the pleaſure of addrefling 
you an epiſtle of thanks for your laſt 
kind favour, forwarded to me at Kilkenny 
the night before you left Dublin, had my 
health permitted it, Two days after I 
arrived here, I found myſelf ſo very ill, 
that I was obliged to keep my room ; 
where I was viſited by an intermitting 
fever, which has confined me ever ſince : 
at preſent I am fo weak, that it is with 
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ſome difficulty I ſit down to write. My 
diſorder I attribute to bad beds, and bad 
weather, perhaps aſſiſted by a weak 
conſtitution, and a handſome ducking in 
the lake of Killarney, into which a ſtum- 
bling horſe threw me up to the neck. 
I am now on the mending hand, but 
have not the leaſt appetite, nor any hope 
of being able to go abroad for a fort- 
night hence. 


I am come to this city at a wrong 
time for my 'purpoſe, which was to en- 
large the circle of my acquaintance, and 
ſpend a few pleaſant hours with ſome of 
my old friends: but ſince my illneſs, ha- 
ving iſſued a writ of inquiry by Mr. 7 
he returns, at leaſt, one half of the peo- 
ple to whom J have letters, Non Inventi. 
Bath, and the vacation of parliament, 
have, in great meaſure, robbed me of my 
purpoſed pleaſure. The honourable Mr. 
juſtice Marſhall, who I underſtand is now 

in the privy council, is about to viſit that 
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city. When I ſpent a day with him in 
town, I delivered him lord Southwell's 
letter, and he received it with affection; 
for which, and his lordſhip's other favours 
conferred on me, I ſhall beg you to re- 
turn my thanks. 


In my late tour I ſaw no improvements, 


in art or ſcience, that gave me near ſo 
much pleaſure as the mills of Mr. Wil- 


liam Collis, at Killkenny, for working 
marble, flax, and oatmeal. The gal- 


lery in the duke of Ormond's caſtle, at 
that place, is a noble room; and here are 
ſtill ſome remnants of tapeſtry, that are 
well preſeryed, 


The canals, which they are cutting thro? 
this part of the kingdom, are vaſt in deſign, 
and admirably calculated to promote the 
inland trade : but, to give you my opi- 
nion of the matter freely, I muſt obſerve, 
that they are much too narrow every 
where, and that there does not ſeem to me 
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ſufficient ſecurity for the banks ; ſo that 
the annual ſums requiſite to keep them in 
repair, will outweigh any advantages that 
may be reaped from ſupporting them ; in 
conſequence of which they will ſoon fall 
to decay. That which ſeems to bid faireſt 
for duration, runs, or is to run, from Kill- 
kenny to Waterford. I viewed a good part 
of it with attention : ſuch of the locks 
as are finiſhed, are very ſtrong, and very 
ingenious : ſhould it at any time fail, it 
will at no rate be owing to he ſuperin- 
tendant. Mr. Ockenden is a man of 
great genius, and, I am told by all who 
know him, of infinite honour. What- 
ever defects may be found hereafter in his 
department will appear, I am afraid, to 
be connected with the original plan, and 
not to be charged to his account. There 
are ſome letters of his, in manuſcript, in 
the hands of lord Kenmare, which deſcribe 
the lake of Killarney very entertainingly. 
But why ſhould I amuſe you, who take 
the moſt patriot pains in the ſervice of 
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your country, with obſervations, which, 
if juſtly founded, cannot have eſcaped 
your penetration; if not, can only leſſen 
my judgment in your eſteem ? 


To convince you of the regard I have 
for your advice, it remains for me 'to 
tell you, that, agreeably to your directions, 
we viſited lord Powerſcourt's. As my 
fellow-traveller and I came near the 
three-mile ſtone, leading to Killmain- 
ham, we ſtruck off to the right, over the 
commons of Crumlin, through Temple- 
Oge, to Rathfarnham, where we dined ; 
then drove forward to the town of Bray, 
and reſted there that night. The next 
day we viſited the Dargal, a ſpot, which, 
as it now ſtands, deſerves perhaps more 
than can be ſaid of it; nay, I think, it 
fully anſwers your deſcription : and the 
waterfall, which appeared that day in 
its utmoſt perfection, is a moſt mag- 
nificent object of natural curioſity. 
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As to my lord's houſe, I muſt ſay, that 


when I compare its ſituation with many 
others, within a mile or two, equally com- 
modious, and infinitcly more delightful, 
I am ſorry for the late lord's choice, and 
am apt to believe the preſent noble pro- 
prietor ſympathiſes in my feeling. The N 

hall is, beſides, a great deal too low, 1 
conſideging its breadth, and overloaded '2 
with ſtucco and carving. The Egyptian 
hall is a noble room; but the walls are 
out of repair, and the floor ſo ſlippery as 4 
to render it uſeleſs. 'I 


I am, 
DEAR sIR, 


Your's faithfully, &c. 
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